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AN ONLY CHILD 


CHAPTER I 
THE MORGANS 


Lors was lying on the bed in her room, face down- 
ward, with her head buried in the pillows. The 
poor child was crying as if her heart would break. 
Presently she heard a step on the stairs and the 
swish of a silk skirt along the entry ; then the door 
opened, and Lois knew that her mother was stand- 
ing at the foot of the bed. 

“ Why, Lois, my little girl, you must stop crying,” 
Mrs. Page said. “ You will make yourself ill.” 

“T don’t care if I am sick,” Lois sobbed. “I 
don’t care what happens now.” 

Lois, dear,” said her mother gently, “ you could 
n’t take it any harder if Daisy were dead.” 

“It is just as bad as if she were dead, for I 
can’t play with her any more.” 

“Oh, no, my dear, it is not at all the same as if 
she were dead.” 

There was something so very sad in Mrs. Page’s 
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voice that Lois remembered how her father had 
died long, long ago, so long ago that the remem- 
brance of him was as dim asa beautiful dream. She 
turned to look at her mother standing there in her 
black gown, and suddenly the little girl knew that 
there were worse griefs in the world than her own. 
Lois got up and flung her arms around her mother’s 
neck, and covered her face with kisses. 

“Dear, darling mother,” she said, “I am so glad 
I have you.” 

Her sobs were growing less frequent already, and 
this encouraged her mother to say, “Jessie Mat- 
thews will be coming back before many weeks.” 

‘But she is so far off when she is here; it isn’t 
like having Daisy just up the street.” 

“‘They say the new minister has some children ; 
perhaps there will be a little girl just your age,” 
said Mrs. Page hopefully. 

“They will probably all be boys,” Lois said, in a 
resigned voice; “boys are worse than grown-up 
people.” 

“How very terrible grown-up people must be,” 
Mrs. Page said, with a smile. 

¢ Oh, no,” said Lois, “but they are n’t much good 
when you want to play store, or make mud pies, and 
haven’t any Daisy to play with; boys are worse 
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still, because they tease,” she added. The mention 
of Daisy had set her crying again, and the thought 
of those delightful games in the garden, so exciting 
when shared by another, so pointless when played 
alone. | 

Mud pies were not exactly in Mrs. Page’s line; 
she was one of the mothers who was very much 
grown up, and moreover, she was a very busy per- 
son, trying to make a small income go a long way. 
That afternoon she was at work on a new spring 
dress for Lois, and she had to go down town to get 
some buttons, so she said : — 

“Would n’t you like to go to the store with me, 
dear? I know a real store isn’t half so exciting 
as a make-believe one, but perhaps it will be better 
than nothing. We will get an ice-cream soda,” she 
added. 

Lois was very fond of ice-cream soda, and she was 
seldom allowed to have it, so her face brightened. 
She went along the village street taking hold of her 
mother’s hand, and if her face were still subdued, 
she no longer looked as if there were nothing in life 
worth living for. 

After Mrs. Page had done her errands, they went 
to the drug-store, and her mother let Lois choose 
which kind of ice-cream soda she would have. It 
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always took her a long time to make up her mind, 
and she missed Daisy, for Daisy had definite ideas. 

“‘Tf Daisy were here, she would know what kind 
of ice-cream soda to take,” Lois thought. “Do you 
think vanilla will be best, mother? Or is chocolate 
nicest? I love chocolate. Oh, there is peach,” she 
added, as she looked at the card of flavors. “ Oh, 
and orange. Mother, what kind would you take?” 

“Vanilla,” said Mrs. Page, who was in a hurry 
to get home. 

“ T think I should like chocolate best,” said Lois 
irresolutely. 

“Then take chocolate, but do decide on some- 
thing quickly.” 

“‘ Peach is” — began Lois. 

‘One vanilla and one peach,” said Mrs. Page. 

“Tf you are going to have vanilla, I’ll have 
vanilla,” said Lois. 

The ice-cream soda was so very delicious, that 
Lois forgot all about Daisy. Mrs. Page bought 
some chocolate drops, too, which were a rare luxury. 
She let Lois eat one, as they were walking home, 
after having gone up the street to leave some oranges 
at the house of an invalid. The chocolate had a nut 
on top, and Lois liked it almost as much as the ice- 
cream soda. It was not until they were going by 
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the parsonage where Daisy used to live, that Lois 
remembered she was a broken-hearted little girl. 

**T wish Daisy was here,” she said. She felt she 
had been disloyal to her friend in having her 
thoughts distracted by ice-cream soda and candy. 

“The Morgans are moving in,’ Mrs. Page 
hastened to say. ‘“ Mrs. Morgan has come already, 
and Mr. Morgan and the children are to follow 
Saturday.” 

“ I wonder if that is Mrs. Morgan at the window,” 
said Lois. “I am glad you are n’t so stout, mother,” 
and she put her arm about Mrs. Page’s slender 
waist. “ But she looks very pleasant. I am afraid her 
children will all be grown up, for she looks quite old.” 

“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Page, whose ideas differed 
from Lois’s on the subject of age. 

Although Lois was sure the Morgans would all 
be boys, and that if some of them were girls, they 
would either be too big or too little to play with 
her, she could not but feel interested when Saturday 
afternoon came, for the Morgans would have to pass 
the Page house on their way to the parsonage. 

Things had not gone well for Lois all day, and 
when everything went wrong, she always dwelt on the 
misfortunes of her lot instead of on her blessings. 
Now, she said to herself : — 
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“JT am a very unhappy little girl. It is very sad 
to have no father, and to be an only child, and to 
have no Daisy to play with. If I were not an only 
child, such a thing couldn’t happen, for if there 
were a lot of us there would always be some one to 
play with. Then it is a great trial not to have curly 
hair like Daisy, and lovely brown eyes. I should 
think the Lord would even things up and make all 
the only children curly haired and perfect beauties. 
Then it is very hard to be named Lois. Lois is such 
an odd, old-fashioned name. I never heard of any 
one else being called Lois except grandmother, and 
a name like that can’t be such a trial to an old lady. 
To be sure,” she continued, as an afterthought, 
“she was a little girl once, but perhaps the name 
was the fashion then, and anyway she was not an 
only child.” 

Lois was so intent on her sorrows that she almost 
missed the sight of the shabby village hack as it 
drove slowly along the street with its load of pas- 
sengers. 

“Oh, dear me, why didn’t I look sooner,’’ Lois 
thought. She pressed her face agaimst the wire 
screen at the window, but she was just too late; she 
merely had a confused impression of many Morgans, 
— Morgans enough to fill the hack to overflowing, 
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for she had caught sight of a boy sitting by the 
driver. She also saw a gray head belonging doubt- 
less to Mr. Morgan, but alas, she was no wiser than 
before in her knowledge as to whether there were 
little girl Morgans. She would have to wait until 
Sunday morning at church to find out. 

Mrs. Page was very much gratified by the alacrity 
with which Lois learned her Sunday-school lesson 
the next morning, and the two started for church 
in the best of spirits. 

The Pages’ pew was near the centre door, so that 
Lois had a good view of all who came in. Each 
time the door opened she hoped to see the Morgans, 
and finally she heard such a loud rustle she felt 
sure they had come, and turned around eagerly, only 
to see her Sunday-school teacher, prim Mrs. Perkins, 
in her best black silk gown, followed by her husband, 
the deacon. The organist began to play, the minis- 
ter entered from a side door behind the pulpit, and 
still no other Morgans, little or big, appeared. 

“Tam afraid they are all too tired to come to 
church,” Lois thought, and she was sadly disap- 
pointed. Just then the door opened, and in walked 
a flock of strangers headed by the stout lady whom 
Lois had seen at the window. Lois, with an expres- 
sion of interest on her face, watched them go up 
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the aisle. First after Mrs. Morgan came a young 
lady not so very grown up, for her skirts were not 
very long, and next to her, oh, joy of joys, was a 
middle-sized girl, not more than two years older 
than Lois herself. She had a long yellow braid 
down her back, curly at the end, tied with a modest 
brown ribbon, and she wore a brown dress quite as 
simple as Lois’s own. She was followed by a smaller 
girl also in brown, a little younger than Lois, and 
this child had brown hair as uncompromisingly 
straight as Lois’s hair. The family group was com- 
pleted to her sorrow by two bright-eyed, alert-looking 
boys, who seemed very formidable; but Lois felt 
that it would have been too much happiness if the 
minister’s family had been composed wholly of girls. 

Lois did not generally listen to the service, she 
merely joined in singing the hymns; but to-day 
there was the variety of a new minister, and a min- 
ister with such an impressive voice that he held her 
attention. When he read from the Bible, he chose 
an interesting part that Lois had never heard before. 
It seemed to be a letter from Paul to his dear friend 
Timothy, and they missed each other almost as 
much as she missed Daisy. Poor Timothy seemed 
to feel the worst. Lois was sorry for him. Presently 
her attention was caught by something remarkable. 
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“When I call to remembrance the unfeigned 
faith that is in thee, which dwelt first in thy grand- 
mother Lois” — So Timothy had a grandmother 
Lois! How strange and wonderful it seemed that 
Timothy, who lived so long ago, should have had 
a grandmother Lois, too! It made her feel very 
near to him, almost as if they were cousins. 

Lois listened quite attentively to the sermon be- 
cause she hoped it would be about Timothy. She 
kept expecting some mention of him, and was afraid 
to let her attention wander, lest she should miss it. 
Alas! there was nothing about Timothy, but it was 
an interesting sermon upon looking on the bright 
side. Lois began to apply it to herself. Mr. Morgan 
said one should think of the blessings in one’s lot, 
instead of the crosses. 

“ After all,” thought Lois, “if I am an only child, 
I am glad I have a mother, and it is better to have 
straight hair than to be bald like Deacon Perkins, 
and I would rather be named Lois than Mehitable, 
like Mrs. Perkins.” 

So there was one member of the new minister’s 
congregation who got some practical good from his 
sermon. 


CHAPTER II 
THE FIRST CALL 


‘“‘ Lois,” said Mrs. Page, on the following Tuesday 
afternoon, “I am going to call on Mrs. Morgan, and 
take her a loaf of Maggie’s Graham bread, and some 
of my chocolate cake. Would you lke to go with 
me?” 

Lois’s first impulse was to assent eagerly, her sec- 
ond was to refuse. She was a very shy child and, 
although she longed to know those charming-look- 
ing little girls, she dreaded the preliminaries. Be- 
sides, there were the two boys, who would be sure 
to be somewhere about the place. So Lois looked 
down at her book and said she thought she did not 
care to go with her mother. 

“¢ Lois, dear, your story will keep,” said Mrs. Page ; 
“JT thought you would be delighted to come with 
me.” 

Lois wondered why her mother did not under- 
stand better how she felt, but it seemed quite hope- 
less to explain, so she put on her hat and went with 


her. 
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When they reached the parsonage, the maid 
showed them into a room that was full of book- 
cases, with volumes neatly arranged in some of 
them, while others were empty as yet. On the floor 
there were packing boxes that had not been opened, 
and there was no furniture in the room except two 
chairs, on which were piled gingham frocks, woolen 
jackets, hats, and black stockings. 

“Tam so glad to see you, Mrs. Page,” Mrs. Mor- 
gan said when she came in. “Do sit down,’ and 
she swept the clothes off one of the chairs and 
pushed it towards Mrs. Page. “ Your little girl 
I am sure would rather go out into the garden and 
join the children. J am sorry that Ellen and Anne 
have gone out, but the boys are just back of the 
house. They will be very glad to see her.” 

Then Lois managed to find voice enough to say, 
‘YT would rather stay here, please.” 

“Lois is more used to grown people than to 
children,” said Mrs. Page. “She is always perfectly 
happy if she has a book.” 

Lois sat down on one of the packing boxes, and 
began to read “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” 
which Mrs. Morgan found for her. She had read it 
so many times that she knew most of it by heart, 
but it is always pleasant to meet an old friend. 
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“Our furniture has not all come yet,’ Mrs. Mor- 
gan explained, as she put the contents of the other 
chair on a packing box, and then sat down. “ Mr. 
Morgan was so worried about his books I sent those 
off with the first load. Last night we ate our supper 
on the dining-room mantelpiece,” she continued 
genially. “I don’t suppose you ever did such a 
thing, Mrs. Page,” and she looked at her dainty vis- 
itor, whose well-fitting spring suit and smooth hair 
suggested method and immaculate housekeeping. 


“‘No,” said Mrs. Page, “Ithink I should like it 


for a change.”’ 

She was greatly attracted by this cordial and 
simple woman, who seemed serene and unruffled in 
the midst of such chaos. 

Lois was sitting near the window, and she let her 
eyes wander to the pleasant piazza where she had 
played so often with Daisy. She wondered if there 
was still a swing under the apple-trees, and whether 
the Morgans were going to have a croquet ground. 

Mrs. Morgan noticed that Lois was not reading, 
and she said, “It is very dull for you in the house; 
come out with me and we will find the boys.” 

“T like it in here,” Lois began; but Mrs. Morgan 
pushed back the glass door that opened on the piazza 
and was waiting for Lois to follow her. 
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“ Aren’t you coming, too, mother?” Lois asked, 
with a beseeching’ glance. 

“Tt must be very hard for you to see stran- 
gers living in this house,’’ Mrs. Morgan said, as 
the mother and daughter followed her out to the 
lawn. 

“‘ The boys are planting some of my seeds for me 
this afternoon,” she explained. “ I want to get them 
planted before it rains. Here they are. Amyas,”’ she 
said to the older boy, a very handsome, fair-haired 
lad of fourteen, “ here are some neighbors of ours, 
Mrs. Page and her daughter, Lois; and this is 
Reuben.” 

Amyas bowed most graciously and held out his 
hand to Mrs. Page, but Reuben, who was much 
younger, seemed quite as shy as Lois. He did not 
even bow, and looked as if he were very sorry to have 
his territory invaded. He had brown hair and a sun- 
burned, freckled complexion, and seemed plain in 
comparison with his handsome brother. Although 
he was much nearer her age, she was more afraid of 
him than of Amyas. 

“T thought Lois would like to watch you plant 
the seeds,” said Mrs. Morgan. 

“Move over that bench, Reuben,’ Amyas said ; 
and when it was brought, Lois stood at one end wait- 
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ing for the two ladies to sit down first, when to her 
despair she saw that they were turning to go back 
to the house. 

“You can wait until I come out for you,” Mrs. 
Page said, and Lois sank down on the bench feel- 
ing very forlorn. Why had she come to make this 
dreadful call ? 

The boys were scattering very tiny seeds on the 
ground and then lightly covering them over with 
earth. In spite of herself she became interested in 
the process. As they let her severely alone she soon 
began to wish that they would talk to her. 

“What are those seeds?” she finally gathered 
courage to ask. 

“‘ Poppy seeds,’’ Amyas answered. 

“What kind of poppies?” 

“Shirley poppies.” 

‘“‘ What are Shirley poppies?” 

Lois fancied that Reuben looked very contempt- 
uous at her ignorance, but Amyas said pleasantly, 
“They are those pretty red and pink ones; don’t 
you have any?” 

“No, but I have seen them; only I didn’t know 
their name. Mrs. Draper has a lot of them in her 
garden. May I plant some?” 

“Yes,” and Amyas gave her some seeds. 
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“T feel just as if I were putting them to bed,” 
said Lois, as she covered them up. 

“ Would n’t you like to take some home ?”’ Amyas 
asked. 

“ Oh, yes, that would be lovely.” 

“Do them up in your pocket handkerchief,” he 
counseled. 

“Tt is beginning to rain,” Lois said presently, as 
some drops fell on her hands. 

“ We must get the nasturtium seeds planted,” said 
Amyas. 

Lois was so much interested in watching them 
make a little trench, and then in helping them plant 
the nasturtium seeds, that she ignored the rain, which 
was beginning to fall quite fast. 

Presently the young girl she had seen come into 
church the Sunday before, came out on the piazza. 
Lois thought her very pretty. She had dark, wavy 
hair, which was braided and then turned up and fas- 
tened with a black bow. She had on a very simple 
black and white checked woolen gown, but she 
wore a red belt and a red stock, and Lois thought 
these very beautiful. She made up her mind she 
would have some just like them when she was grown 
up. 

“Come up on the piazza, Lois, you will get wet,” 
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said the young girl. “ Boys, you oughtn’t to have 
let her stay out in the rain. I am Susan Morgan,” 
she said to Lois; “I am the oldest of the family.” 

‘“‘So she thinks she’s got the right to order us 
about,’ Amyas added. | 

“‘ Have you found our tennis rackets yet ?’’ Reu- 
ben asked, speaking for the first time. 

“No, but the parlor sofa cushions have turned 


up.” 

“Gee! Do you expect us to play tennis with the 
parlor sofa cushions ?”’ 

“Somebody has worn my sneakers,” said the 
light-haired girl whom Lois had admired so much in 
church. She was standing in the parlor door, but 
stopped abruptly when she saw Lois. 

“You need n’t look at her, she hasn’t taken 
them,”’ said Reuben, glancing at Lois. 

Anne Morgan laughed. Reuben seemed to amuse 
his brother and sisters. 

Lois thought Anne the most beautiful child she 
had ever seen. She had blue eyes like Amyas, and 
the sweetest mouth and pleasantest smile. 

“Tf you like I will take you upstairs and show you 
my room; Ellen and I have it together,’ Anne said. 

Ellen had just come in, and pleaded guilty to the 
charge of having worn her sister’s sneakers. 
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“Well, take your old sneakers, since you make 
such a fuss,” said Ellen, pulling them off. “ They 
are a mile too big for me anyway.” 

Lois did not see that Anne had made a fuss, and 
she thought it natural that she should want to have 
her own sneakers. She looked at Anne expecting to 
see her very angry, but Anne only smiled. 

Lois thought that Anne and Ellen were going to 
have a very pleasant room. 

“This used to be the small spare room when Daisy 
lived here,”’ she told them. 

“Well, I don’t care if it did,” said Ellen; “it is 
going to be our room now.” 

“ T think it is very interesting to know who lived 
in the different rooms,” said Anne. 

Lois felt afraid of Ellen. She did not dare to say 
anything more for fear it might be the wrong thing. 
Anne, however, soon set Lois at ease by taking some 
paper dolls out of a box and giving her their history. 

“ This is Gladys Mortimer,” she said, showing 
her a charming, fair-haired being. “ She belongs to 
Ellen. There are six Mortimers, all hers, and six 
De Courcys, all mine. Here is Irene De Courcy,” 
and she held up a dark-haired beauty. 

“ Anne makes all our paper dolls,” said Ellen, 
who began to be interested. “ Are n’t they lovely ?” 
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Lois had never seen such beautiful hand-made 
paper dolls. 

“‘ They have real noses,’’ she said with admiration, 
for Anne was something of an artist and the noses 
looked as they do in pictures. “ When I make paper 
dolls I just make a little mark for the nose. And 
what pretty dresses! I love the blue one with the 
white guimpe.” 

“Lois,” Mrs. Page called just then, “ we must go 
home before it rains any harder.” 

It is very trying to have to leave just as one is 
making the acquaintance of two new families of rare 
distinction and enviable wardrobes. 

“Oh, mother!” Lois pleaded, “I am having 
such a beautiful time! I think the shower will be 
over if we wait a little.” 

“‘T have waited hoping it would, but I am afraid 
it Is going to settle into a storm,” said Mrs. Page, 
who had on her new spring suit, and could not risk 
the possibility of a downpour. 

‘“‘Come, Lois, come,” she called. 

Lois gave one regretful look at Gladys Mortimer 
and Irene De Courcy, before putting them back in 
the box, and she went downstairs with a sad heart. 

Just as she reached the parlor the rain began te 
come down with violence. 
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‘‘ Now see here,” said cordial Mrs. Morgan, in her 
hearty way, “it is perfectly ridiculous for you to go 
home. It will give us the greatest pleasure if you will 
stay to tea. We havea table to-night, and the parish 
have been so kind about sending us eatables that we 
can have a fine feast.” 

“ Oh, I could not think of giving you the extra 
trouble,” said Mrs. Page. “I will pin up my skirt 
and if you will lend us a couple of umbrellas I will 
send my maid back with them this evening.” 

“Trouble!” said Mrs. Morgan, “don’t mention 
it. If you had five children, you would see that two 
extra people can be tucked in at the table and not 
even noticed unless one stops to count up. I want 
you to know my husband, too. If you will excuse 
the confusion we shall be charmed to have you stay, 
and very glad that it rained, so as to give us the 
excuse for asking you.” 

“Yes,” said Susan, Anne, and Amyas heartily. 
Mrs. Morgan could always count on these three 
children to second her in her hospitable designs. 

‘“‘ Here is father!” cried Ellen, and Lois began 
to like her better when she saw her dart across the 
room and fling her arms around her father. 

Mr. Morgan was rather a silent man in his own 


household. Lois liked him, for he had such kind 
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eyes. When they sat down at the long table in the 
dining-room she was very glad to hear him say, “I 
am going to have this little girl sit next me.” 

Everybody was soon talking very fast, except Lois 
and Mr. Morgan. At last he turned to her and said, 
“‘T don’t believe you ever were in such a noisy family 
before ?”’ 

“No,” said Lois, “I wish ours was like it.”’ 

“‘ Have you any brothers or sisters ?” 

“No. There are only mother and me, and Mag- 
gie, she’s the cook. And then there is the general, 
our cat.” 

“ Tell me all about him, I am very fond of cats. 
I suppose he is a great friend of yours ?” 

“No, he isn’t much of any good, for he hates 
children, and he has been in so many fights that he 
has lost part of his tail and a large piece out of one 
of his ears.” 

Mr. Morgan seemed so deeply interested by these 
facts that Lois forgot her shyness and began to talk 
with her usual vivacity. 

“The general is fluffier and furrier than most 
eats,’ she told him, “and so we call him General 
Harry Fluff.” 

“YT see. Spelled H-a-i-r-y, I suppose.” 

* I don’t know,” said Lois doubtfully. 
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“‘ Mother,” she asked, “ how do you spell General 
Harry Fluff’s name?” 

There happened to be a sudden pause, and to 
Lois’s dismay her voice sounded fearfully shrill and 
penetrating. She shrank back into silence and de- 
termined that she would not say another word, for 
the question was greeted by a laugh from the two 
boys. 

“ What a name,” Reuben cried. “Is it a person 
or an animal?” 

“He is our warlike cat,” Mrs. Page said. “He 
has been worsted in many a fight, but he is never 
discouraged, and his bravery has earned him his 
name.” 

“By the way, what is your name?” asked Mr. 
Morgan, turning to his little neighbor. 

“ Lois,’ she answered softly. 

“ Lois, how strange! Were you at church?” 

“Yes,” said Lois eagerly, “and I was so inter- 
ested in the sermon, for I have a grandmother 
Lois.” 

Mrs. Page hardly knew her animated little girl, 
for she and the gray-haired minister seemed to find 
so much to say to each other. 

‘¢ Now we will have some of your delicious choco- 
late cake,” Mrs. Morgan said, after they had done 
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justice to some cold chicken and tongue and the 
Graham bread and some rolls. 

“ Susan, will you help to the strawberry jam and 
the peach preserve ?”’ 

“ Aren’t you going to have any of the other kinds 
of cake, mother? ” Reuben asked. 

“There is some sponge cake on the table,” she 
said. 

“‘T like the plum cake and the orange cake best. 
Are they all eaten up? And the cocoanut cake 
was fine. We had seven kinds sent us yesterday,” 
he confided to Mrs. Page, “‘and two more to-day, 
three with yours.” 

‘We never can have too much cake,” Mrs. Mor- 
gan put in hastily. 

“ And only one other person sent us chocolate 
cake,”’ said Reuben. 

“So long as we all know there are ten different 
kinds in the larder, suppose we have a sample of 
each,’ Mr. Morgan suggested. 

That was a meal that Lois never forgot, but what 
she remembered with far more pleasure than the 
varied food was her delightful talk with Mr. Mor- 
gan. 

Soon after tea the rain began to let up a little, 
and Mrs. Page was just going to take advantage of 
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the lull, when Maggie appeared with two umbrellas 
and some rubbers and mackintoshes. 

“Well, you had a good time, didn’t you, Lois, 
dear?” her mother asked as they were walking 
home. 

“JT had a good time some of the time, mother. 
I didn’t care for the boys, and Ellen didn’t seem 
to like me. But I loved Anne and the paper dolls. 
And Mr. Morgan is dear. His conversation was 
very interesting. We like to talk on the same subs 
jects.” 


CHAPTER III 
LOIS HAS A TEA-PARTY 


“Tors,” said Mrs. Page, a week later, “ would n’t you 
like to ask Anne and Ellen Morgan to come and play 
with you and stay to tea next Monday afternoon ?”’ 

Now next Monday was Daisy’s birthday, and ever 
since the two children were three years old they had 
taken tea together on this occasion, so Lois had been 
missing’ Daisy more than ever as the time approached. 
She thought it was very sweet of her mother to re- 
member the day. 

“T should like to ask Anne, mother, but not 
Ellen. Ellen does not like me. When I went there 
yesterday she was very scornful.” 

“ Very scornful, why, what did she do?” 

‘‘ She had a paper doll named Elizabeth Mortimer, 
and when I told her Elizabeth was your name she 
changed the name to Violet, for she said she did not 
like her paper dolls to have the same name as people 
she knew.” 

“YT don’t see what harm there was in her saying 
that.” 
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“It was the way she said it. I don’t want her; 
but I should love to have Anne and Mr. Morgan. 
He is so nice. He swung me the other day and 
called me his playmate.” 

‘Tam afraid Mr. Morgan will be too busy to come. 
However, if you care enough about having him to 
write and ask him, you may.” 

Lois was not fond of writing notes, for the spell- 
ing troubled her, but she was anxious to have Mr. 
Morgan come to tea, so she settled herself at the 
desk and wrote the following note, asking her 
mother how to spell all the doubtful words. 


Drear Mr. Morcan,—TI hope Anne can come 
to play with me next Monday afternoon, and that 
you both can take tea with mother and me. It is 
the birthday of my dearest friend, who is far away, 
and mother thought it would be nice for me to have 
somebody to tea as I cannot have the birthday feast 
with the candles and cake we always had at her 
house. 

So please come if you are not too busy. I chose 
you myself as the one I wanted most next to Anne. 
Your loving playmate, 

Lois Pace. 

P.S. You can see the general, but I am sorry to 
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say he has been in another fight and got another 
nick in his ear. 


Maggie took the note to Mr. Morgan, and she 
brought back an answer. Lois read it eagerly. 


My prarR Puaymatrse, — When I am too busy 
to take tea with one who counts me in as next 
to Anne, I shall be a great deal busier than I am 
now. It is sad to have our old friends far away, 
but it is a great joy to make new ones, and I 
look forward with sincere pleasure to meeting the 
general. Tell him, with my regards, that I am 
grieved to hear of the fresh evidence of his war- 
like prowess. 

Your true friend, 
A. P. Morean. 

Anne will be delighted to come to play with 
you. 


The next morning Lois hoped to see Anne at 
Sunday-school, but she was not there. LEllen 
squeezed past two other girls in order to sit next 
to Lois in the Sunday-school class, and afterwards 
she joined Lois as she was waiting by the door for 
her mother, who taught a class of boys. 
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“Do you really have a doll house with mahogany 
furniture in it?” Ellen asked abruptly. 

“Yes,” said Lois, “at least I have a mahogany , 
bureau and bedstead.” 

Ellen was silent a moment; then she said, “ Why 
did n’t you ask me, as well as Anne, to play with you 
to-morrow? I am lots nearer your age than she is.” 

Lois paused for a minute to think of something po- 
lite to say; she could not bear to hurt Hllen’s feelings. 

“‘T did not think you would lke to come,” she 
faltered. 

*T should like to come very much. I want to see 
that doll house.” 

Lois stood first on one foot and then on the other. 
It would spoil the afternoon to have Ellen there too, 
for she had taken a great fancy to Anne and wanted 
her all to herself. 

“JT would rather play with one at a time,” said 
Lois, “but I’d like to have you come to tea with 
your father.” 

“ All right, but I think you can have lots more 
fun with three than with two.” 

The next day it rained hard, and by afternoon 
there was a fierce northeast storm with a gale of 
wind. 

Lois sat on the parlor window-seat with her face 
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pressed against the window, trying to catch the first 
glimpse of Anne. When it was three o’clock and 
she had not come, the disappointment was almost 
more than Lois could bear. 

“Mother,” she said, “I am afraid it is raining so 
hard that Anne is not coming.” 

“‘ Dear, I am very sorry,’ said her mother, as she 
threaded a darning needle, “ but we ’ll ask her some 
other time. Perhaps she will be here after all. It is 
early yet.” 

Lois returned to the window-seat and her heart 
beat with excitement when, a few minutes later, she 
saw an umbrella with a girl under it, coming in at 
- the gate. It was a very large umbrella, and hid the 
girl so that Lois could only get a view of rubber 
boots and mackintosh. 

She dashed to the front door and flung it open, 
her face aglow with welcome. 

“ Anne,” she cried eagerly, “I was so afraid the 
storm would keep you from coming.” 

‘“‘Tt did,” said a voice from under the umbrella, 
and Lois knew the voice was Hllen’s. 

Poor Lois! The light left her face and it was all 
she could do to keep her tears back. Meanwhile 
Ellen had come up the steps and was shutting her 
dripping umbrella. 
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‘Anne has a bad cold,” she explained. “She’s 
awfully disappointed. Mother was going to let her 
come if it was a pleasant day. That is why I am so 
late; we kept hoping the rain would stop. Mother 
said I’d better come, as you would be disappointed 
if you didn’t have some one to play with. You 
know you said you liked to play with one at a time 
best.” 

Alas! it made a good deal of difference who the 
“one” was. 

Lois took Ellen into the kitchen, where she left 
her wet things. She stood in front of the range 
warming her hands and glanced with interest at 
the general, who was taking a nap on the brick 
hearth. 

“So that is the cat with the funny name,” she 
said. “I love cats. And you are Maggie?” and 
she went forward to shake hands with the trim 
young maid who was cutting out heart-shaped 
cookies at the kitchen table. 

Lois was beginning to feel that it was better to 
have Ellen to play with than no one. Ellen seemed 
very pleasant this afternoon. 

When they reached the playroom Lois could not 
have asked for a more appreciative guest. 


“Oh, how lovely!” said Ellen, standing spell: 
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bound for a minute, as Lois threw open the door 
of her doll house. The doll house was a larger one 
than any Ellen had ever seen. It had a kitchen and 
parlor downstairs and a bedroom upstairs, above the 
parlor, while over the kitchen were some shelves for 
china and glass and a tiny closet with a row of 
brass hooks, on which hung the clothes of the dolls. 
There were only two of them, a beautiful fluffy- 
haired young lady with a modern wardrobe, and a 
quaint person called Betty, with old-fashioned clothes 
and a china head with black china hair and starmg 
brown eyes. Betty had a most cheerful and self- 
satisfied expression, as if she were wholly pleased 
with herself and thought her clothes much prettier 
than if they were in the latest fashion. 

Ellen hardly glanced at the dolls at first, for she 
had caught sight of a little mahogany bureau, with 
three drawers with brass handles, and a looking- 
glass hanging above it. There was a linen cover on 
the bureau and a red pincushion with muslin over 
it, and a tiny brass candlestick in the form of a 
griffin. In the candlestick was a red candle. The 
bed was also of mahogany, with a plain footboard 
and headboard the same size, and a patchwork quilt. 

“ How did you ever get such lovely things?” 
said Ellen, with a sigh of envy. 
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“The bureau and the bedstead were my great- 
grandmother’s when she was a little girl. Her name 
was Lois too, and my grandmother Lois gave them 
to me, because of the name.” 

“T wish my name was Lois,” said Ellen. 

“ Betty belonged to my grandmother Lois; that 
is why she has such queer clothes. She is forty-nine 
years old.” 

‘She doesn’t look it,” said Ellen. 

“She isn’t just the same as she was when grand- 
mother had her first; grandmother smashed two 
heads, and she was twelve — grandmother I mean 
— before Betty had this head, and she had one new 
body, and then when she was moving — grandmother 
I mean, that was when I was four — she found Betty 
in an old trunk and the mice had eaten most of her 
body, but her head was all right, so she got a new 
body for her and gave her to me on my fifth birth- 
day. Grandmother never had any little girls. I 
often think how funny it must be to sleep for years 
in an old trunk and then come out and go to sleep 
in your own bed again, and do your hair before 
your old mirror, and have a new mother the same 
age as your old one, and with the same name, but 
looking so different, for grandmother has brown 
eyes. It must be most confusing.” 
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her ever since you were five,” commented Ellen. “I 
used to smash all my dolls that were smashable, and 
all of Anne’s, too. But that was a long time ago.” 

“YT don’t play with these big dolls very much now, 
unless I have some one to play with. I like better 
to read, or to play with the small dolls; there are 
such a lot of them it seems more sociable,” and Lois 
threw open a cupboard below a bookcase and dis- 
played four smaller rooms furnished with micro- 
scopic tables and beds and sofas. Six dolls about 
four inches long were sitting around in easy atti- 
tudes. 

“These are the Blakes,” said Lois, in an apolo- 
getic tone. “ My dolls haven’t such pretty names 
as your paper dolls. That is Mrs. Blake in the arm- 
chair, and the children are Sophy and Frances and 
Elizabeth and Mary and Mehitable—TI call her 
Hetty.” 

“T should think you might have found a prettier 
name for her.” 

“T felt as if I had to name them for the people 
who gave them to me. Mrs. Perkins had a Christ- 
mas tree for all her Sunday-school class, and one of 
my presents was that doll, and she said, ‘ What are 
you going to name the doll, Lois?’ 
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“ And I said, ‘I am going to name her for you, 
Mrs. Perkins.’ I didn’t know what her name was, 
or I would n’t have said that; and then she told me 
it was Mehitable, but she said she had always been 
called Hetty.” 

“Isn’t there any Mr. Blake?” 

“Yes, but I lost him down behind the big: doll 
house, and so I play that he has gone to the Philip- 
pines, for it is impossible to get him out unless we 
have two men to move it.” 

“‘ How under the sun did you lose him behind the 
doll house ?”’ 

The fact was that Daisy had dropped him down 
there in a fit of mischief. But Lois did not like to 
acknowledge this, so she said, “ He got down there 
somehow, but I didn’t mind much for he had some 
moth holes in his trousers, and mother said she drew 
the line at making any more clothes for dolls just 
then, for she was making my summer dresses.”’ 

The afternoon passed only too quickly, and Lois 
had seldom spent a pleasanter one. If Ellen was not 
so charming and lovable as Anne, she was amusing 
and original. She won Lois’s good opinion by her 
admiration of Betty. 

“Mrs. Page,” she said, turning to Lois, “I love 


your child, Betty ; I should like to adopt her, she is 
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so quaint and old-fashioned. Will you lend her to 
me for the afternoon ?”’ 

“Yes, Mrs. Morgan, with pleasure.” 

Just before six o’clock Mr. Morgan arrived. He 
had two small parcels in his pockets, one of which 
he handed to Lois. 

“Here are some chocolate peppermints for you 
and Ellen,” he said. “I hope you like them.” 

“ Yes, indeed! Chocolates and peppermints are 
my favorite kinds of candy. I never could decide 
which I liked best. It is almost too much to have 
them together.” 

“What ’s that other parcel, father?” asked Ellen. 

“‘]t isa propitiatory offering to the general. I hope 
that warlike veteran will not disdain a little catnip.” 

“ Oh, how good of you to remember him,”’ said 
Lois. ‘ He loves catnip, it is ike chocolate pepper- 
mints to him.” 

The door was opened from the kitchen, and Gen- 
eral Harry Fluff walked forth in all his majesty. He 
was a large maltese cat, with a white shirt front and 
a white spot on his nose. He had been very hand- 
some before he was mutilated in battle, and as look- 
ing-glasses had not come in his way, he bore himself 
as if he were very handsome still. The general had 
an insolent air of indifference, and when Mr. Morgan 
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stooped to stroke his fluffy fur, he walked off in an 
offended manner. Mr. Morgan took a pinch of cat- 
nip and held it out. A change came over the gen- 
eral’s stolid face. There was a gleam in his eye and 
he approached Mr. Morgan with quick steps. Mr. 
Morgan held the catnip high above the general’s 
head. The animal gavea leap. ‘“ This is foolishness,” 
he seemed to say, “ but I do want that catnip.” 

The general seemed to enjoy his catnip meal quite 
as much as Lois and Ellen enjoyed their supper. 
Mr. Morgan was the life of the party, and Lois was 
very glad she had asked him to tea. 

The next day she wrote and told Daisy all about 
the occasion. 

“TI wanted to do something to celebrate your 
birthday,’ she said; ‘“ I missed you very much, but 
I had a lovely time with Ellen Morgan, who came 
to play with me. Anne was the one I wanted, but 
she had a bad cold. Mr. Morgan came to tea, and 
brought me some chocolate peppermints and the 
general some catnip. He preached a sermon one 
Sunday about looking on the bright side. I suppose 
the bright side of Ellen coming instead of Anne, is 
that now I have two friends instead of one, for I 
did n’t use to like Ellen, and now I do. But I like 
you best of all.” 


CHAPTER IV 


AN UNINVITED GUEST 


Mrs. Pace was starting for the sewing-circle one 
afternoon when Lois stopped her and began to tease 
to be allowed to go and play with the Morgans. 

‘“‘ My dear, you know I told you yesterday I did 
not want you to go there again until they have 
been here. You have almost lived there this last 
week.” 

“‘ T have only been there four times, mother; there 
were three days I did n’t go, Monday and Thursday 
and ”’ — 

“Lois, I am late already, you must n’t keep me 
any longer,’ and Mrs. Page detached her gown from 
her little girl’s grasp. 

“ But mother,” Lois begged, “ I shall be so lonely 
without you, and if I wait until they come here 
again, I shall never see them, unless we have some 
rainy weather, for they have such a good garden to 
play in, and there are such lots of them they don’t 
need me. Mother dear, just this once, please.” 

“ Lois, you know it is no use to tease,” said Mrs, 
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Page firmly. “ You can play by yourself, dear, just 
as you did before the Morgans came.” 

Lois felt herself a much-abused child. She did 
not want to play all alone, so she joined Maggie, 
who was ironing in the kitchen. Maggie did not 
look especially glad to see her. 

“Tt is very hot out here, Miss Lois,” she said, 
“and I haven’t time to talk to you. I am very 
busy.” 

“‘ T will help you iron,” said Lois. “ Put my little 
iron on the fire and I’ll iron all the handkerchiefs 
for you.” 

Maggie gave a short laugh, but she heated the 
small flat-iron and gave Lois one of her handker- 
chiefs to iron. 

Lois smoothed it out and began to iron it with 
great eagerness, for she wanted to prove what a 
good worker she was. 

“T just love to iron,” she said, “don’t you, 
Maggie?” 

“‘ Well, I can’t say it is the one thing in life to 
me. Maybe you would n’t lke it quite so well if 
you had as much of it to do as I have.” 

“There, does n’t it look nice?” and Lois held up 
her handkerchief. 

_ © Yes, it looks all right,’ Maggie said grudgingly. 
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“ Would you like to try a napkin next, or would 
you rather have a tablecloth ? ” 

“Oh, Maggie, what a dear little fluting-iron. Do 
let me iron something with that.” 

“No, Miss Lois, you had better stick to your own 
handkerchiefs.” 

Lois found it very monotonous to iron the same 
kind of thing, and by the time she had finished two 
handkerchiefs she found she was very thirsty, and 
it took her a long time to get a drink of water. 
Then while Maggie was taking more clothes out of 
the basket Lois got hold of the fluting-iron and 
began to make a fluted border to a napkin that 
Maggie had just ironed. 

“Lois Page, you naughty child,” and Maggie 
snatched the iron from her hand, “ go right out of 
the kitchen this minute.” 

“T’ll be very good,” pleaded Lois. “I just wanted 
to find out how the thing worked. I’ll get a book 
and sit on the kitchen steps and not say one word 
if you ’ll only let me stay.” 

“ All right,” said Maggie, in a resigned tone, 
“ but if you don’t say a word, Miss Lois, I guess it 
will be as new an experience for you as fluting.” 

“Mrs. Morgan says I’m the most silent child she 
ever saw,” Lois protested. 
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Well, then, you make believe I’m Mrs. Morgan.” 

Lois got a book and sat on the kitchen doorstep. 
The general was lying on the mat in the sun. Lois 
reached out her hands and gathered him into her 
lap. He was so large that he was quite heavy to 
hold. 

“You dear thing,” said Lois, stroking his soft 
gray back, “I love you very much, you dear, dear 
thing.” 

But the dear thing wrenched himself from her 
embrace and walked off in his dignified way, going 
down the steps and towards the barn in search of a 
quiet spot for his afternoon nap. 

“ Kven the cat doesn’t want me,” thought poor 
Lois. 

“‘T wish I had a small affectionate cat,” she said 
aloud. ‘“ One of the cuddly kind.” 

“T thought you weren’t going to talk,” said 
Magvie. 

Lois dropped her book and started in pursuit of 
the general. She had a sense of having been re- 
buffed, but perhaps the general would not mind be- 
ing talked to, if only she did not touch hin, and it 
was quite plain that Maggie was not in a mood for 
conversation. The general disappeared around the 
side of the barn, and then dashed off into the shrub- 
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bery, and while Lois was pausing, undecided whether 
to follow him, she heard a faint mew that seemed to 
come from the barn. 

She pushed open the door and went in. They did 
not use the barn themselves, but they let it to a 
neighbor, who kept a horse and a cow there. The 
mew seemed to come from the loft. Lois hastily 
climbed the step-ladder. She longed to play in the 
soft hay, but this was forbidden, as the neighbor was 
childless and had strict views about hay. When she 
was up in the loft the mew sounded much louder, it 
was in fact a most pitiful wail. 

“‘ Pussy, darling pussy,” said Lois, “ you need n’t 
be afraid of me, you dear, sweet thing. Do come 
out, darling pussy, and play with me. Sweet, dear 
pussy, where are you?” 

A series of pathetic mews came in answer to this 
outburst. The cat was evidently as much in the 
mood for conversation as Lois was. Lois followed 
the sound and found a hole at the end of the loft 
large enough for a small cat to have crawled in. 

“‘ Darling pussy,” Lois called. “Come out, dear- 
est. If you will come out I will give you a saucer 
of milk and take you up in my arms and we will 
have such a nice time.” 

It was quite evident that the cat was as anxious 
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to meet Lois, as Lois was to make her acquaintance, 
but circumstances seemed to forbid it. Finally Lois 
went into the house for Maggie. 

Maggie was fond of animals, so she left her iron- 
ing and followed Lois. They climbed into the loft 
and listened. “ The cat has evidently dropped down 
from that hole,” said Maggie, “and she can’t get 
out unless some boards are taken off from the out- 
side. I don’t know what your mother will say, Miss 
Lois ; it will be quite a job to get her out, but she 
would n’t want her to die in the wall. I think Joe 
Mills is at work at the Harrises’ and I'll see if he 
won't come over and help us.” 

Joe Mills had a kind heart, and he was as much 
interested in the fate of the uninvited guest as the 
others were. Lois waited breathlessly while he took a 
board off the outside of the barn and called to the cat. 

“Come out, you little imp of darkness,” he 
cried. 

“‘Come out, dear pussy,” said Lois, who was afraid 
the cat’s feelings might be hurt. 

Presently Joe put his arm far into the hole and 
said, to Lois’s intense delight, “I have got her,” 
and a minute later he deposited a small emaciated 
cat at Lois’s feet. 

“‘ Gee!” he remarked, “she certainly had a quiet 
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wa’n’t first-class.” 

“Oh, poor pussy,” said Lois; “ Maggie, just see 
how thin she is.” 

Lois was already clasping the half-starved cat in 
her arms, while her tears were falling on pussy’s 
furry head. 

“ Darling,” she murmured, “ you shall never be 
hungry any more.” 

“ You don’t expect your mother is going to let 
you keep the cat, Miss Lois,” said Maggie. “ You 
know she isn’t what you’d call hospitable even to 
the general. She says he eats almost as much asa 
person.” 

At these words pussy raised a pair of yellow eyes 
so full of expression that they were almost human, 
and looked at Lois with a beseeching glance, then 
she put out her rough little tongue and licked Lois’s 
hand in a feeble but grateful way. 

“T will give her some of my milk,” said Lois; 
“she need n’t cost anything extra, and she will get 
so fat and pretty that mother could n’t bear to have 
her go. I don’t mean, dearest, that you are not 
pretty now,” she added hastily ; “‘ you are very beau- 
tiful, isn’t she, Maggie, with her white paws and 
her little striped tiger back?” 
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“‘ Gee!” said Joe Mills, “if that is a pretty cat, 
what raving beauties you and I must be, Maggie. 
Is it her black mouth you like so much?” 

“Tt is her eyes, and her dear little pink nose and 
her sweet expression, and then she is whole. I do 
think a whole cat is so pretty, don’t you, Maggie? 
Now the general with those nicks in his ears and the 
piece gone off the end of his tail” — 

“The general has very beautiful fur,” said Mag- 
gie, in defense of her favorite. | 

They made a little procession into the house, Lois 
carrying the cat in her arms and holding her, while 
Maggie got some milk, and Joe Mills stood around 
and gave various bits of unasked advice. 

“ Don’t give her too much milk at first,” he said 
finally. 

“ Joe Mills, I’ve taken care of cats ever since I 
was knee high to a grasshopper, sick cats and well 
cats,” Maggie retorted, “and I guess I don’t need 
any advice on the subject of feeding cats. You’d 
better go back to your job.” 

“Gee whizz! There’s gratitude for you! You 
seem to think it’s as jolly as a circus getting cats 
out of walls, Maggie Cory. It is the last cat I’ll 
ever save for you,” and he went away with a shake 


of his head. 
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The poor little pussy was so weak that she could 
hardly lap the milk, and Lois was seized with a sud- 
den fear lest she should die. 

“She shall spend the night in the shed room,” 
Maggie decided. She found an old afghan that had 
once seen better days, and put it on the wheelbarrow 
in the shed. And there she placed the limp little 
stranger. 

When Lois came near and stroked her to make 
sure she was really alive, pussy put out her tongue 
and once more began to lick her new friend’s hand. 

“ Darling,” Lois whispered, “ you and I will never 
either of us be lonely any more.” 


CHAPTER V 


MINNIE 


Mrs. Pace was very tired when she came home that 
afternoon. She had been cutting out garments for 
the poor, by an old-fashioned pattern that she did 
not like, which the president of the sewing-circle 
insisted she should use. 

“Tt is so good to get home,” she said. “Lois, 
have you had a pleasant afternoon ? ” 

‘Qh, yes, mother, so pleasant. We have a secret, 
Maggie and I, something we want to show you, 
something very beautiful, at least it will be when it 
gets a little fatter. It need n’t cost anything, mo- 
ther, it need n’t truly ; Ill buy its food out of my 
allowance, and I want you to come out to the shed 
and see it when you are rested. It is a cat, mother, 
just a small-sized one, so dear, and all whole.” 

“Lois Page, you don’t mean to say you have 
enticed in another cat?” 

“‘ Mother, I did n’t entice her, truly I did n’t. She 
was in the wall of the barn, so Joe Mills got her 
out for us.” 
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‘“¢ Well, I suppose we shall have to keep her until 


we see if we can find the owner, and if we can’t find 
him, we can send her to the home for animals.” 

Lois’s lip trembled and the tears came into her eyes. 

“ Mother,” she pleaded, “‘ we must keep her. She 
is so dear.” 

“‘ But Lois, we have one cat already.” 

‘“‘T know it, mother, and think how lonely it is for 
him. It is bad enough to be an only child, but cats 
are so plenty, 1t does n’t seem as if anybody need be 
an only cat; and then after all,” she added, brighten- 
ing, “it isn’t as if the general was whole. Mother, 
it is only having one cat and part of another.” 

Mrs. Page laughed, and Lois felt relieved. At 
any rate, the cat was to stay for the present. Lois 
did not believe the owner would ever be found. 

Mrs. Page was not quite so cordial after she had 
seen the cat. She appreciated a good mouser, and 
she enjoyed the sight of a handsome, well-fed ani- 
mal, sleeping on the hearth rug before the fire, but 
a plain little creature with a mackerel back, who 
looked as if she had come from some back alley, 
was not to her taste. However, Mrs. Page was 
always sorry for the unfortunate. 

“T do hope we can find some one to take her off 
our hands,”’ she said to Lois, after the cat had been 
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with them for aweek; “she is of a very ordinary 
breed, and eats more than the general.” 

Lois knew to her cost that her favorite had a 
healthy appetite, for she had been buying choice 
morsels for her out of her allowance; and when one 
has only fifty cents a month, and one’s cat is fond 
of meat, and one’s mother’s birthday is coming, it 
is hard to make both ends meet. 

“You had better buy fish for her,’ Maggie ad- 
vised, “ fish is cheap, and cats are always crazy over 
it.” 

Mrs. Page let Lois spend as much of her allow- 
ance on her cat as she liked, and so she started out 
one morning to go to the fish market. The fish 
market was on the right-hand side of the common. 
Lois always liked any excuse for going across this 
pleasant inclosure, especially in the spring, for the 
common was dotted with elms and maples, and just 
now the leaves were coming out, and the world 
seemed a beautiful green mist. There were dande- 
lions in blossom, starry dandelions that Lois never 
saw without a thrill of pleasure. 

The fish market had changed hands about two 
months before, and the new owner was making im- 
provements. Lois stopped with wonder when she 
was near enough to look into the window, for there 
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she sawa vision of delight. There was a tiny white 
lighthouse standing on the edge of some water, 
that Lois recognized as the sea, and there was a 
white building where the people who kept the light- 
house lived, and sitting on a red settee in front of 
the door was a little woman about three inches tall, 
in a red skirt and white shirt-waist; while a man of 
the same size was gravely inspecting a sailboat that 
was anchored in the water, and another man had 
evidently just landed in a little rowboat that was 
moored to a wooden pier. But most delightful of 
all was the fact that some live goldfish were swim- 
ing about in the water and a turtle was sunning 
himself on shore. 

Lois stood for some time looking in at the win- 
dow, trying to get up her courage to go in, and 
finally she was startled by hearing a voice say, “Is 
there anything I can do for you this morning, 
Miss ?” 

“No—yes. I want some fish for my cat, please. 
She is very particular, but I have n’t a great deal of 
money. Is there anything you could give me that 
would cost about five cents and last two or three 
days?” 

To Lois’s dismay the man laughed, but he said, 
“What you want is a pound of haddock, chopped 
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up in little pieces. Your cat will relish it and it will 
last a long time.” 

“That turtle isn’t real, is he?” she asked. 

“ He is just as real as you are,” the man assured 
her, taking the turtle up in his hand. 

Lois thought the fish-man must be very happy, 
with this miniature lighthouse and the small boat 
and the tiny people always near him. 

“Do you keep cats ?”’ she asked him shyly. 

No.” 

Lois was thinking what a beautiful time a cat 
would have with so many kinds of fish, but after all 
it would have been too much happiness for one man 
to own the lighthouse and cats also, she reflected. 
Lois wanted to tell him how very fortunate she 
thought he was, but she did not dare. 

Just as he was chopping up the haddock for her, 
an elderly lady, in a gray gown and a hat with soft 
plumes that matched her gray hair, came into the 
shop and ordered four pounds of salmon. It was 
Mrs. Draper, the wife of Judge Draper, the rich- 
est man in town. They had been in California for 
the last three months and had only just come 
home. 

“ My cook tells me that she thinks you may know 
what has become of my cat,’ Mrs. Draper said to the 
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fish-man. ‘She told me that Minnie sometimes 
came down here for a meal. I am quite distressed 
about the poor animal. She disappeared more than 
two weeks ago.” 

“‘ Was she a tiger cat with white paws?” the man 
asked. “ A small cat with a very small head ?” 

“Yes. She wasn’t much to look at; we got her 
for a barn cat, but she was so very affectionate and 
so bright that we trained her for a house cat. I am 
really very fond of her.” 

“She used to come quite regular,” said the man, 
as he tied up Lois’s parcel and handed it to her, “ but 
I have n’t seen her lately.” 

Lois clutched the fish and abruptly left the shop. 
After all, there must be many cats with a tiger back 
and white paws, for had not her mother said that 
their guest was of a very ordinary breed ? 

All the way home Lois kept saying to herself, 
“She is not Mrs. Draper’s cat, she is not Mrs. 
Draper’s cat; and even if she is,” she added finally, 
‘Mrs. Draper need never know I have her. No, it 
could n’t be wrong to keep her, for we love each 
other so.” 

Lois knew there was one way of settling the fact 
as to whether the cat belonged to Mrs. Draper. If 
_ she did not answer to the name of Minnie, then she 
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should know that Mrs. Draper had no claim on her 
new friend. She went into the kitchen where the gen- 
eral and his playmate were dozing before the range. 
But suppose the cat should answer to the name of 
Minnie? Then Lois would be worse off than she was 
now, for she would know what she only suspected. 

“ Dearest, I have some fish for you,” said Lois. 

‘She has had her breakfast,” said Mrs. Page, who 
was pressing out one of Lois’s gowns. ‘I will take 
the fish and put it into the refrigerator until her 
dinner time.” 

Lois gave her mother the fish reluctantly. Then 
she went over and stroked the cat’s soft back. Pussy 
looked up in her affectionate way and put her paws 
on Lois’s gown. 

“You darling,” said Lois; “‘ you wanted to shake 
hands, didn’t you, sweetheart?’’ and she gravely 
took the cat’s paws in her two hands and shook 
them. The cat followed Lois to the door. She had 
a way of following her about that was most flatter- 
ing. 

They went out into the spring sunshine together, 
down to the end of the garden where the peri- 
winkles weré making a blue patch near the old sum- 
mer-house. The grass was dotted with dandelions 
and a bluebird was on its nest in the knot-hole of 
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a neighboring tree. The bluebird appealed both to 
Lois and the cat. 

Lois was willing to watch him from a distance, 
but her cat longed for a closer acquaintance. To 
the child’s horror the cat made one spring and then 
began hastily to climb the tree. 

“Come down, sweetheart, come down,” Lois com- 
manded. “There may be little birds in the nest. 
Come down, come right down this minute. You 
shall have some fish, dear, if you are hungry.” The 
cat did not seem inclined to come down, and so Lois 
climbed the apple-tree, and although she could not 
get quite so far up as the cat, she was near enough 
to feel that her protest might be more effectual. 

“Come down, pussy,” said Lois. The cat turned 
her head and looked at Lois. 

‘‘ Minnie, Minnie, Minnie, come down,” called the 
child. 

At the sound of that name the cat began to come 
towards Lois, looking at her as much as to say, 
“JT have not heard my name for such a very long 
time.” 

“A great many cats are named Minnie,” said 
Lois; “she is not Mrs. Draper’s cat.” 


CHAPTER VI 
MINNIE FINDS A HOME 


“Ts Mrs. Page at home?” a pleasant voice asked. 
Lois was sitting in the parlor window-seat absorbed 
in a book. Minnie was lying curled up by her side. 
Lois seized her cat and made her escape, for she was 
too shy to want to face a caller. 

As Lois was vanishing through the hall, she saw 
something that made her heart stand still, for the 
sweet-voiced lady was Mrs. Draper, and although 
Lois had said Minnie was not her cat she thought 
it safer for them not to meet. 

“Darling, you don’t want to go to her, you don’t, 
you don’t,” Lois said. ‘ You don’t want to leave 
me and the general, and Mrs. Draper is so old I 
don’t believe she understands cats as well as I do.” 

She listened breathlessly at the head of the stairs. 
She heard her mother go into the parlor. As it was 
a warm afternoon she left the door open. 

“‘T am very glad to see you,” said Mrs. Page; “it 
is good of you to come so soon.” 

*T came this afternoon toask you ”— Mrs. Draper 
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had a low voice and Lois missed the rest of the sen- 
tence, as Mrs. Draper had taken a seat at the farther 
end of the room. Lois waited in painful suspense. 

“ Yes,” came the response in her mother’s clear 
penetrating voice. “I agree with you perfectly. I 
think that pattern is absurdly old-fashioned, but 
what could I do? Mrs. Perkins insisted on my 
cutting them out.” 

Lois breathed freely once more. Whatever this 
mysterious conversation might mean, it certainly did 
not relate to cats. 

At this point Minnie leaped out of Lois’s arms and 
ran hastily downstairs. Lois was afraid the cat had 
recognized Mrs. Draper’s voice. She caught sight 
of the general lazily walking in at the parlor door. 
Lois in an agony of apprehension ran downstairs 
and caught Minnie before she could be seen by the 
occupants of the parlor. 

“ What beautiful fur your cat has,” said Mrs. 
Draper, as the general passed her. 

“TY admire your tact,’ said Mrs. Page; “that is 
the only beautiful thing about him. We seem fated 
to have ugly cats,” she added carelessly. “ We have 
a little tramp cat now, and it seems hopeless to get 
any one to take her off our hands.” 

At these words Lois hastily ran up the back 
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stairs, with Minnie in her arms, never pausing until 
she opened the door that led to the attic. She ran 
up that flight of stairs also, and took refuge with 
her favorite, in a corner full of cobwebs, behind an 
old bureau. It was very hot in the attic, but Minnie 
did not seem to mind, for there were most interest- 
ing corners to explore, besides thrilling noises that 
suggested mice. Unluckily Lois did not share 
Minnie’s enthusiasm for mice. While Minnie was 
making the rounds of the attic, Lois came out from 
behind the bureau and sat down on the top step of 
the stairs. She wondered how long Mrs. Draper 
would stay, and whether she would ask to see the 
tramp cat. Presently she heard her mother call, 
“Lois, Lois, Lois, where are you? Come down.” 
Lois was not so obedient as Minnie had been at a 
similar call. On the contrary, she gathered the cat 
up in her arms and hid once more behind the bureau. 


“Why, Lois Page, where have you been?” her 
mother asked that night at supper. “Come here. 
The back of your gown is fairly black with dust.” 

“Ts it?” Lois asked innocently. “I was reading 
on the parlor window-seat most of the afternoon.” 

“You have been out in the shed room with the 
cats.” 
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“‘ No, mother, no, I have n’t truly.” 

“‘ And speaking of cats,”’ continued Mrs. Page, “a 
most interesting thing has happened. Mrs. Draper 
came to call on me this afternoon, and it seems that 
she has lost a cat. The description sounded just like 
our little waif. I tried to find you, for I wanted you 
to show her the cat.” 

“JT am sure she can’t be Mrs. Draper’s cat, for 
she is of such an ordinary breed,” said Lois dog- 
gedly. 

‘“‘T am very sure she is; and Mrs. Draper seemed 
delighted to think of getting her back. She is going 
to send for her some time to-morrow.” 

Her bread and milk seemed to choke Lois, but 
she said nothing. Mrs. Page was glad she took the 
news so quietly. She had been afraid there would 
be a scene. 

“The cat will have the best possible home at 
Mrs. Draper’s,” her mother added. “I am so glad 
to have found her owner.” 

Lois was very quiet as her mother was putting 
her to bed that night, but after she had kissed her 
and left the room she began to sob as if her heart 
would break. 

‘Tt is too much,” she said, “too much to have 
no brothers and sisters to play with, and then to have 
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a lovely little furry animal only to lose it. I am 
sure Mrs. Draper can’t need Minnie so much as I do, 
for she is an old lady and she has got a husband. 
If I were an old lady and had a lot of money, and a 
kind husband, I am sure I should n’t grudge a little 
girl a cat. Oh, dear, I wish I were dead. If I were 
dead I should n’t care what happened.” 

She lost herself presently in a series of specula- 
tions as to whether there were any cats in heaven, 
and fell asleep to dream that she was living in a 
lighthouse on an island and owned a dozen cats, all 
of them with tiger backs and white paws. It was a 
shock to wake up to every-day life in the morning. 
Alas! her life was no longer to be brightened by 
the presence of one faithful tiger-backed friend. 

Lois had a dull sense of impending misfortune 
as she dressed, but she had decided not to give 
Minnie up without a struggle. She determined not 
to leave her pet for an instant, and to beg and plead 
with Mrs. Draper to let her keep Minnie, when Mrs. 
Draper came for the cat. 

‘“‘ Maggie,” she said, as she went into the kitchen, 
“let me give pussy her milk this morning.” 

Maggie said nothing for a minute, and Lois saw 
that General Harry Fluff was lying on the brick 
hearth without his little friend. 
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“Oh, what has happened?” cried poor Lois; “she 
has n’t gone already ?” 

‘Yes, Miss Lois, Mrs. Draper sent for her last 
night.”’ 


“ Lois, don’t you feel well?’’ Mrs. Page asked at 
breakfast. 

‘¢ Yes, mother.” 

“ Drink the rest of your milk then, dear, and eat 
your egg.” 

“JT am not hungry, mother.” 

“ Lois,’ said Mrs. Page, suspecting the truth, 
“you must not take the loss of a cat so hard. Go 
and make friends with the general. We have had 
him for years, and yet you seem to care more about 
a plain little thing you ’ve had less than a fortnight.” 

“The general isn’t mine. He doesn’t care any- 
thing about me, he is so unsociable, he isn’t any 
good. You talk as if all cats were alike, mother. 
They are as different as people.” 

“¢ Well, if Minnie is such a wonderful cat, we must 
think how fortunate it is for Mrs. Draper to have 
found her pet.” | 

Lois left the room and went upstairs. She had 
never in all her life loved any animal so much as she 
loved Minnie, and it seemed cruel to lose her. She 
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was sure Mrs. Draper would have let her keep 
Minnie if she had only known how much she loved 
her. 

“Lois,” her mother said two days later, “ you are 
making yourself ill thinking about that cat. You 
did not take it nearly so hard when Daisy went 
away.” 

“ That was a thing I couldn’t help, mother; it 
had to be,” said Lois. 

“Well, this had to be.” 

“No, mother, no, it didn’t,’ Lois protested 
eagerly. “If you had said to Mrs. Draper, ‘I have 
a little girl who will be just broken-hearted to lose 
Minnie, and she buys her good food, with her own 
money, she would have said, ‘I shall be happy to 
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have your little girl keep the cat, Mrs. Page,’ ” and 
Lois imitated Mrs. Draper’s soft voice. “ But you 
did n’t want me to keep Minnie, mother.” 

“ One cat is enough for a small family,” said Mrs. 
Page. 

“Tf it is the right cat, mother ; it would be enough 
if it were Minnie. If I had a sister, or even a bro- 
ther, I would n’t mind about Minnie; but not to have 
anybody, and then to have known Minnie and then 
to lose her.” | 


“Lois, you are going to have a hard time as you 
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go through life unless you learn to control yourself 
better.” 

Two more days passed, and Mrs. Page thought 
that Lois was beginning to forget about Minnie, for 
Anne and Ellen Morgan had come down to play 
with her, and the house had rung with laughter; but 
the second night, as Mrs. Page was putting Lois to 
bed, she said, “I saw Minnie to-day, mother. I was 
passing Mrs. Draper’s yard when I walked home 
with the Morgans, and there she was, and I called to 
her and she came running up to me.” 

“Lois,” said her mother, touched by the little 
girl’s wistful expression, “ if you care so much about 
having a cat of your own, perhaps sometime we will 
find a really beautiful kitten ” — 

“ Mother,” Lois asked abruptly, “ do you think I 
am as pretty as Anne Morgan ?”’ 

Mrs. Page was surprised by this change of subject. 

“ Anne Morgan is an unusually beautiful child,” 
she began — 

“ Would you rather have Anne Morgan for your 
child than me, mother ? ” 

“What an absurd question, Lois. Of course I 
would n’t give up my little girl for the most beauti- 
ful child in the world; you are quite good-looking 
enough to satisfy me.” 
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*¢ That is just the way I feel about Minnie, mother. 
I’ve seen prettier cats, but mother, I feel as if she 
was the one cat in the world that was meant for 
me. Mother,” she pleaded, “won’t you go and 
ask Mrs. Draper to let me have her back? She 
followed me almost home to-night, Minnie did, I 
mean.” 

Mrs. Page thought the matter over for a little 
while. Finally she said, “ If you care enough about 
Minnie to go to Mrs. Draper’s all by yourself to ask 
her to let you have her for your own, you may go, 
but you must not tease her. Remember she may be 
as fond of Minnie as you are, and she has known 
her much longer.” 

It was a hard ordeal for Lois to go all alone to 
see Mrs. Draper, a far harder one than Mrs. Page 
realized. 

The Drapers lived in the largest house in town. 
It was built of gray stone, and wood that had been 
painted a soft shade of brown. It was a new house, 
but it looked far older than any of the other houses 
on the street. Lois had heard it called a Queen 
Anne house. Most people did not like it, but she 
thought it was very pretty, for there were so many 
angles and cozy corners. 


When the Drapers built their new house they had 
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put it a long way back from the road, which seemed 
very strange to their neighbors, for their old house 
had been close on the street where they could see 
all the passing. Lois walked up the avenue, and at 
every step her heart beat more quickly. She looked 
about, hoping to catch sight of her favorite, but she 
was nowhere to be seen. 

Lois rang the bell timidly. A maid in a black 
gown and a white cap opened the door. 

Lois wondered why she wore a cap, for she did 
not look any older than Maggie, and she decided 
that it must be a fashion that went with the Queen 
Anne house. 

“Ts Mrs. Draper at home?” she asked in a low, 
frightened voice. “Iam Lois Page.” 

The maid was a kind person, and Lois felt at 
home with her at once. 

“You are the little girl who was so good to 
Minnie,” she said. 

She took Lois through a wide hall that was fur- 
nished lke a room and showed her into a plea~ 
sant library, which had as many books in it as the 
town library, Lois thought. Presently Mrs. Draper 
came gently rustling into the room in a gray silk 
gown. 

Leis was too shy to speak at first. 
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‘Have you come with a message from your 
mother? Is it about the sewing-circle?”’ Mrs. 
Draper asked, to help her out. 

Just then a burly man with gray hair and a gray 
mustache came in with a mighty tread, and flung 
himself down in a leather armchair. Lois recognized 
him as the formidable judge. 

“ Hullo, Constance, who is this little nuety 2 ” he 
asked, in a loud, jovial voice. 

Lois flushed and turned appealing eyes to Mrs. 
Draper. 

“Tt is the little girl who befriended our cat,”’ she 
replied. 

“TJ wish she had befriended her to the extent of 
keeping her altogether,” he remarked. 

Lois’s face lighted up and she forgot her fear. 
“Do you mean that truly?” she asked eagerly. 
‘Mother said I might come this afternoon and ask 
if I could have her back. But I wasn’t to tease,” 
she added conscientiously; “ only I thought as you 
were grown up and had a lot of things to do, per- 
haps a cat was n’t so important to you. Minnie is 
like a person to me,” she stated. “I buy extra 
things for her out of my allowance ; so you need not 
be afraid she won’t have enough to eat, on account 
of our having the general.” 
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“The general!”’ the judge repeated. 

“ He is our cat,”’ Lois told him, with dignity. 

“The general! Ha! Ha! What a name fora 
cat! The general! I thought he was a boarder! I 
was going to call on him and ask him to come and 
have a game of Bridge.” 

But Lois suspected by the way his eyes twin- 
kled, that he had known all along the general was 
a cat. 

“Could I see Minnie?” Lois asked timidly. “I 
don’t want to tease, but I should like just to see 
her and see if she knows me.” 

Mrs. Draper rang for the maid, who presently 
brought in the cat. 

“Put her down on the floor, Alice, and see if she 
will come to the little girl,”’ said Mrs. Draper. 

“‘ Minnie, Minnie, Minnie darling,” Lois called, in 
a voice that went straight to Mrs. Draper’s heart. 

Minnie promptly jumped up into Lois’s lap, and 
settled down as if to finish her afternoon nap that 
had been so suddenly interrupted. 

“How pretty she is!” said Lois, stroking her 
tiger back. ‘Dearest, can’t you lick my hand?” 

Minnie could and she did. 

“Well, rf anybody can get so much comfort out 
of that kind of a cat, that is the kind of a cat they 
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ought to have,” said the judge. “Don’t you agree 
with me, Connie?” | 

“She is an unusually engaging cat. You never 
did appreciate her, Harry; but if Lois wants her, 
she shall have her,” said Mrs. Draper. 


CHAPTER VII 
MRS. PERKINS’S PICNIC 


«‘Cuitpren,” said Mrs. Perkins, to her Sunday- 
school class, “ I am going to take you all on a pic- 
nic next Saturday, if the day 1s fine.”’ 

Five faces, Lois’s among them, gazed stolidly at 
Mrs. Perkins, while the sixth lighted up with plea- 
sure, 

“ Oh, Mrs. Perkins, how perfectly lovely!” said 
Ellen Morgan. 

Mrs. Perkins had taken a Sunday-school class 
from a sense of duty. There was nothing about it 
that she enjoyed, but she took pride in making six 
little girls familiar with the Old Testament, and in 
keeping them preternaturally quiet during the lesson. 
In the same spirit she gave her class some kind of 
entertainment each year, but she never enjoyed these 
occasions, and at the end of the day she would say to 
the deacon, “ Thank heaven, that is over.” 

“Oh, what fun we shall have next Saturday!” 
said Ellen to Lois, as they were walking home from 
Sunday-school. “ Don’t you love picnics ?” 
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“T love the kind mother has; but Mrs. Perkins 
had a picnic for us last year, and it was perfectly 
horrid.” 

“ Why?” 

‘‘ She took us to the picnic grove, and she made 
us sit on wooden benches and eat off a wooden table, 
and we played stupid old games she used to play 
when she was a little girl, instead of picking flowers 
in the woods, and she was always saying, ‘ Don’t.’ 
She would n’t let us dig in the sand on the edge of 
the lake, for fear we ’d get our feet wet, and she was 
always thinking we ’d take cold. Daisy and I wished 
we had stayed at home. We never had a good time 
at any of her parties.” 

“Then why did you go?” 

‘Mother expected me to go, and the other girls 
went, and I was afraid of missing something if I 
stayed at home. I always thought it would be nicer 
next time, but it wasn’t. I never had a good time.” 

‘¢ Well, I mean to have a fine time,” said Ellen. 

Saturday was as warm as summer, and Mrs. Page 
rejoiced that her little girl was to have so much 
pleasure. The deacon and Mrs. Perkins called for 
the different children, and the wagon was half full 
when it reached Lois’s door. Mrs. Perkins was sit- 
ting in solitary dignity on the middle seat, and the 
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deacon was alone in front, while the back seat was 
filled by three little girls. Lois wished that it was 
possible for four to sit together. For a minute she 
could not decide which was the harder fate, to sit 
with the deacon or with Mrs. Perkins. They had 
not stopped for Ellen yet, that was one comfort. 

“Get in here with me, Lois,” said Mrs. Perkins. 

On the back seat were Gertrude Brown, the 
daughter of one of Mrs. Page’s best friends, a red- 
haired, freckled little girl whom Lois had always 
found stupid, Ethel Smith, a very pretty child whom 
Lois thought silly, and dear Jessie Matthews. The 
Matthewses had a summer place three miles from the 
town, and usually spent their winters in New York. 
Mrs. Matthews was Mrs. Page’s most intimate friend. 
Dora Robertson was the next child to get in. She 
was a silent little person who always had her Sun- 
day-school lesson, and never gave Mrs. Perkins any 
trouble, so she rewarded her, as she had Lois, by 
letting her sit on the middle seat. There remained 
only Ellen. Poor Ellen! Lois was sorry for her. 
Last year it had been Lois’s portion to sit alone on 
the front seat with the deacon. They had neither 
of them said a word on the whole drive. 

Ellen was waiting for them at her front gate, her 
picnic basket in her hand. 
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“ Am I to sit on the front seat?” said Ellen, her 
face shining. “ What fun! I love to watch the 
horses. Perhaps you will let me drive a little, Dea- 
con Perkins ?” 

Lois wished she were on the front seat with Ellen. 
Ellen and the deacon seemed to find a great deal to 
say to each other. 

“The deacon doesn’t like me,” thought Lois, 
“and he likes Ellen. Ellen is so nice when she is 
nice, and when she is horrid she is perfectly horrid.” 

Anne had taken a secondary place in Lois’s life, 
for, after a couple of Sundays, Anne had been put 
into an older class, and although she often played 
with Lois and Ellen, her friends were chiefly among 
an older set of girls. 

When they reached the picnic grove Ellen was in 
raptures with the place. 

‘Lois, you never told me what beautiful woods 
there were and how lovely the lake was,” she said. 

And indeed it had never looked half so beautiful 
to Lois as it did now when seen through Ellen’s 
eyes. 

“See that boulder,” said Ellen presently. “ It 
looks just like a throne. There is a place in it like 
a seat. I tell you what let’s do. Well choose a 
May Queen, and make her a crown of evergreen 
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and flowers. Mrs. Perkins, don’t you think it would 
be nice for us to have a May Queen?” 

Mrs. Perkins was divided by her wish to run the 
picnic herself, and her relief in having her day made 
so much easier. 

“Tf you put a shawl on the rock so you won't 
take cold, and if you don’t any of you sit down in 
the damp grass, you may have a May Queen,” she 
said at last. 

Ellen was all eager interest in her new play. 

“We'll vote for the queen, with flowers,” she 
said. “ Hach of us will have our own especial flower. 
I’ll choose the red trillium for mine.” 

As she spoke she picked six red trilliums and 
handed one to Mrs. Perkins and one to each of the 
children. “I can’t have one myself because I can’t 
vote for myself,”’ she explained. 

“TLois shall have the anemone for her flower, and 
Dora, Solomon’s seal, and Ethel the blue violet, and 
Jessie the white trillium, and Gertrude the houstonia.”’ 

Lois wished that she could have had the red tril: 
lium or the white trillium for her flower. 

They all gave their votes to Mrs. Perkins, who 
counted them. 

Oh, how Lois longed to be queen! It seemed to her 
that she had never wanted anything so much in her 
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whole life. It was not only for the pleasure of sitting 
on a throne and wearing a crown, but for the joy of 
being chosen as the favorite of all. If she could not 
be queen, her next choice would be Jessie Matthews 
or Ellen Morgan. She held a red trillium in one 
hand and a white one in the other, trying to make 
up her mind which way to vote, long after all the 
other children had given in their flowers. It seemed 
as if Ellen ought to be queen because she had 
thought of the play, but on the other hand Jessie 
looked much more like one; she was taller and had 
golden hair. 

‘Come, Lois,’’ said Mrs. Perkins impatiently, “ we 
are all waiting for you.” 

Lois put the two flowers together, shut her eyes, 
shuffled them and drew. She drew the red trillium, 
and this made her feel sure that she would rather 
have Jessie queen, so she handed in her white tril- 
lium. 

‘¢ The vote is very close,” said Mrs. Perkins, and 
Lois’s hopes began to rise. “ It is practically a tie. 
There are three votes for Ellen Morgan, three for 
Jessie Matthews, and one for Lois Page. The child 
who voted for Lois Page shall have the casting 
vote; she may vote over again, either for Ellen or 
Jessie.” 
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“T voted for Lois,” said Jessie. “Ill vote for 
Ellen now.” 

There was a general laugh, and then Ethel Smith 
said, “ That isn’t fair; let’s vote over again.” 

“‘ Hllen shall be queen,’ Mrs. Perkins decided ; 
“she thought of the game.” 

‘Well, I ll have you for my maid of honor, Jessie.” 

Jessie was greatly pleased by this mark of favor. 
She was a plain child, her only claim to distinction 
being her beautiful hair, but she was so forgetful of 
herself and so cheerful and easily pleased that she 
was a favorite with all the children. 

“JT ’ll let you oversee the making of my crown,” 
said Ellen to her maid of honor. Ellen assumed 
what she thought was a queenly manner as she 
spoke. She tried to look very haughty as she seated 
herself on the shawl-draped rock. 

“Be sure that my crown is made in the latest 
Paris fashion,” she added. 

“Yes, your royal highness,’ said the maid of 
honor. 

The children went off to gather wild flowers for 
the crown, and Ellen found that royalty meant a 
somewhat lonely life. 

But it was all made up for when the crown in its 
completed beauty was placed upon her head. 
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’ said Lois, as the 


“Tt is glittering with gems,’ 
bright garland of flowers was slipped over Ellen’s 
dark hair. 

“ Children, I would like to have some of you come 
and help me get luncheon ready,” said Mrs. Per- 
kins at this moment. 

“JT command that we have luncheon on that 
marble table,” said Ellen, pointing to a low rock. 
‘TJ am queen, and it is my desire. I like not the — 
the unattractive look of that old shed yonder.” 

“Don’t you?” Mrs. Perkins asked, in sarcastic 
tones. “ Well, I guess youll have to stand it for 
once. I am not queen, but I’m giving this picnic, 
and I don’t propose to risk being laid up with 
rheumatism when there are comfortable benches to 
sit on.” 

Ellen saw it was of no use to insist, so she made 
the best of the situation. | 

“‘ My royal subjects shall gather flowers from my 
royal conservatories, and decorate my royal palace,” 
she announced. “ Did I speak of yonder building 
as a shed? My eyes deceived me. The sun was 
shining in them. I see now the chimney tops of my 
favorite palace.” 

It was a merry meal that the children had, and 
Lois was surprised to find how different everything 
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seemed from last year. Even Mrs. Perkins thawed 
perceptibly. 

The games that followed were those of the pre- 
vious summer, but Ellen put new life into them. 

“Can we go down to the shore of the lake, Mrs. 
Perkins?” the queen asked, after a number of games 
had been played. 

Mrs. Perkins took out her watch. “ There is just 
half an hour before the deacon comes for us,’ she 
said. “ Yes, we ‘ll all go down there for a little while.” 

The lake glimmered tantalizingly in the hot sun- 
shine. Quick as a flash Ellen took off her shoes 
and stockings, and before Mrs. Perkins had time to 
remonstrate, her feet had touched the cool water. 

“Killen Morgan, come out this minute,” Mrs. 
Perkins called peremptorily. 

“TT am Queen Eleanor, and I choose to wade in 
the lake. Mother always lets me, truly she does, 
Mrs. Perkins.” 

“Not in May. I can’t be responsible for your 
taking cold.” 

“It is so delicious, Mrs. Perkins.” 

As Ellen spoke she gathered up her skirts and 
waded in, some feet from the shore. She stood 
there confronting Mrs. Perkins with a mischievous 


look. 
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“Let ’s all go in wading,” she said. “ Mrs. Per- 
kins, you don’t know how much you’d like it.” 

“T go in wading ?”’ cried Mrs. Perkins. 

“‘T, Queen Eleanor, command that all my subjects 
go in wading,” said Ellen. 

Three little girls began to take off their shoes and 
stockings, glancing furtively at Mrs. Perkins, but 
Lois and Jessie disobeyed their queen’s command. 

‘“¢ Children, I can’t allow this,” said Mrs. Perkins. 

“Come out, Ellen Morgan. Here is the deacon 
now, she added in a tone of relief. “‘ He has come 
earlier than he said he should.” 

Ellen hastily began to make her progress through 
the water towards the shore, for she was most anx- 
ious to secure her place on the front seat. She 
stumbled over a stone and fell headlong. Presently 
she emerged a sobered and chastened queen. Her 
crown fell off and her royal robes had received a 
premature washing. 

Lois was very sorry for Ellen. If this accident had 
happened to herself it would have completely spoiled 
the day for her, but Ellen continued to act her part 
to the last. 

“This is my velvet robe trimmed with ermine,” 
she said, as Mrs. Perkins, who had taken off Ellen’s 
wet skirts, wrapped her up in the carriage blanket. 
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‘Oh, please, Mrs. Perkins, can’t I sit in front with 
the deacon ? ” 

“‘ No, you are to sit on the middle seat with me, 
it is more sheltered.” 

“‘T, Queen Eleanor, choose the middle seat, it is 
more suitable for a queen,” said Ellen, and Lois, who 
was sitting in front with the deacon and expecting 
to have Ellen by her side, immediately wished that 
she was on the middle seat with Ellen. 

“‘T suppose you are thankful it is all over,” the 
deacon said that night to his wife. 

“ Why, no, deacon; that Morgan child is so full 
of life that I really didn’t have a bad time. Con- 
sidering that it was a picnic, —I never like pic- 
nics, you know,—and considering they were all 
children, — children are always a good deal of 
bother, — I call it a great success.”’ 


CHAPTER VIII 


THE TWINS 


‘Your cat doesn’t seem to stay with us the way 
she generally does,” said Ellen to Lois one July 
morning. 

“T can’t think what is the matter with her,” said 
Lois, as she tried to tie a doll’s cape around the 
struggling Minnie. “She has hardly stayed with me 
at all the last few days. I thought she ’d make such a 
lovely customer,” Lois added regretfully, as Minnie 
made one frantic leap, and freeing herself from 
the folds of the cape ran off into the garden. 

The two children were playing keeping a flower 
store: they had a bench on the back piazza for 
their counter, and it was covered with sweet peas, 
nasturtiums, and morning-glories. There was also 
a red straw chair on the piazza, with a broken place 
in the seat, and a standard that looked like an hour- 
glass, instead of legs. The children called it the 
hour-glass chair, and they had put into the hole two 
beautiful red Shirley poppies that had come from 
the seed Amyas had given Lois. Ellen was keeping 
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the flower store and Lois was buying flowers. They 
had different kinds of leaves for money; the oak 
leaves were ten dollar bills, for they were very valu- 
able, as there was only one oak-tree in the yard, the 
maple leaves were five dollar bills, while the pear-trees 
and apple-trees furnished the two and one dollar 
bills and pebbles of different sizes were the silver 
change. 

“T hope you don’t think five dollars too much 
for the Shirley poppies; you see they are the first of 
the season. Did you say your friend wanted one?” 
Ellen asked, as Minnie disappeared into the shrubbery. 

“My friend did say something about wanting a 
Shirley poppy,” said Lois, “but she seems to have 
changed her mind. The fact is she left me rather 
suddenly ; I think I hurt her feelings by some re- 
mark I made.” 

“T thought perhaps she was frightened by the 
high price,’ said Ellen. 

“ Mayve it was that,” said Lois gravely. “ Per- 
haps if you put them down to three dollars she ’ll 
come back and buy one.” 

“‘ Sweetheart,” Lois said, “the Shirley poppy is 
only three dollars; does that make a difference in 
your feelings ? Minnie, Minnie, Minnie,” she called, 
“come back.” 
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Minnie, however, for once in her life, refused to 
obey. 

“JT will buy a bunch of sweet peas,” said Lois. 
“How much are they?” 

“Fifty cents, madam.” 

“Can you change this ten dollar bill?” Lois 
asked, as she handed over an oak leaf. 

Ellen gave her back a maple leaf, two apple leaves, 
and a fifty cent pebble for change. 

“ You ’ve made a mistake,” said Lois. “ You ’ve 
given me two ones instead of two twos. I want two 
more dollars.” 

“T have made no mistake, madam; this is a pile 
of two dollar bills,’ said Ellen. 

“They are not, they are one dollar bills. I got 
them at the bank myself. I guess I know the 
difference between a pear-tree and an apple- 
tree.” 

“TI guess I do,” said Ellen. 

“Well, we can go to the bank and settle the 
question,” said Lois. 

They went down into the garden and matched 
their leaves to those on the trees and found that 
Lois was right. ‘ 

This fact did not improve Ellen’s temper. 
“ Well, you have given me a counterfeit ten dol- 
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lar bill, anyway,”’ she said, pointing to a worm hole 
in the oak leaf. 

Lois saw from Ellen’s face that it was wiser not 
to writate her any further. 

“ Did I? how too bad!” she exclaimed. “ Hand 
it right back to me and Ill give you another. Here 
comes my friend. Come Minnie, come Minnie White- 
foot, come and buy some flowers,” but Minnie 
passed quickly and ran down the steps into the 
cellar. 

‘What is she going down there for?” Ellen 
asked. 

‘7 don’t know; there must be mice there.” 

“ Call her out. It’s lots more fun having her.” 

‘¢ Minnie, Minnie, Minnie Whitefoot,” Lois called, 
but Minnie did not come. 

“‘ Let ’s go down and get her,” said Ellen. 

The two children ran down the steps and hunted 
for Minnie, finding her at last in a barrel in the 
wood cellar. 

“She seems to be spending all her time in the 
cellar. I believe she has kittens in that barrel,”’ said 
Ellen, who had had a wide experience in cats. 

“ Kittens!” Lois’s voice had a tone of incredu- 
lous bliss. “Oh, such a lovely thing as that could n’t 
have happened; they would have told me.” 
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Ellen, however, was of an investigating turn of 
mind, and she put her hand down into the barrel. 

‘¢ What do you call that, Lois Page?” she asked 
in triumph. She held up by the nape of its neck a 
small fluffy squealing kitten. 

“ Oh!” said Lois, with a long-drawn sigh of ad- 
miration. “Give it to me, give it to me this minute. 
Why, Ellen, it ’s just like Minnie. Oh, what a dar- 
ling thing! See, it’s got a tiger back and a white 
collar and a white breast and white legs. It’s just 
like Minnie, only it’s got a black smut on its 
nose.” 

Lois had taken the tiny creature and was kissing 
its little head. ‘“ What, another?” she cried, as 
Ellen held up a scrap of a maltese kitten with a 
white breast and the family mark of four white 
paws. “ Oh, how lovely that oneis! Ob, was n’t it 
fortunate she had twins ?” 

“You must put it right back in the barrel,” said 
Ellen; “if you don’t, Minnie will take them away 
where you can’t ever find them.” 

Lois rushed up to the play-room where her mother 
was sewing. “ Mother, did you know Minnie had 
kittens?” she asked in breathless excitement. 

“Yes, dear.” 

“Mother, why didn’t you tell me,” she said 
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reproachfully. “ How could you let an important 
thing like that happen without letting me know?” 

“T wanted to wait until they were a little older. 
I was afraid you would disturb Minnie by handling 
them.” 

“Oh, mother, I’ll be so good, I’ll only handle 
them a few times a day.” 

The children went back to their flower sale, going 
down every now and then to the cellar to see how 
the kittens were getting on. A little later they saw 
Mr. Morgan passing the house and told him the 
great news. “ Oh, Mr. Morgan,” said Lois, “ won’t 
you come and see Minnie’s lovely children? They 
don’t look a bit alike although they are twins. And 
please, Mr. Morgan, won’t you name them? I can’t 
think what to call them.” 

Mr. Morgan went down cellar with the children 
and was much interested in the kittens. The tiny 
copy of Minnie was his favorite. 

“This one looks so like her mother that you 
ought to name her for her,” he said, “ but as that 
might be confusing and as she is a twin, why not 
name her Gemini, that means ‘twins,’ and then you 
can call her ‘Gem’ for short. As for the other one, 
why not call her Lady Jane Grey? Gem and Jane 
will do very well.” 
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The kittens were kept in the cellar until they were 
three weeks old, and then Minnie decided that it 
would be better for them to have more light and 
air, so she brought them up to the play-room where 
they stayed until they were old enough to go to live 
in the shed room, which was now dignified by the 
name of the cat house. While Lady Jane and Gem 
were in the play-room, Lois’s delight could hardly 
be expressed, for she had the tiny creatures where 
she could play with them constantly, and as General 
Harry Fluff had been a kitten when Lois was two 
years old, this was a new experience for her. She 
would sit on the sofa by the hour together with two 
fluffy balls in her lap, and when the little things 
settled down for a nap her satisfaction was complete. 
Sometimes Minnie would get into Lois’s lap, too, and 
one day after the cat had been licking Lois’s hand, 
she felt a tiny scrap of a rough tongue on her 
fingers. ‘ Mother,” she called, “‘ Gem is licking my 
hand! Think of it, mother, did you ever know such 
a little darling ?” 

Presently the kittens grew restless and scrambled 
down out of her lap and began to play together. It 
was exciting for them to chase each others’ tails. 
Minnie was sitting by in a chair, gravely watching 
her children. Her own tail was hanging down in 
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a tempting way. Presently Gem rushed over and 
pulled it. Minnie drew her tail up on the chair. 
Gem sprang up and pulled it again. Minnie looked 
tried but said nothing. Again the naughty Gem 
gave her mother’s tail a pull, and then Minnie 
turned slowly around and let her tail hang down at 
the back of the chair instead of the front. Unluck- 
ily she had forgotten all about Lady Jane, who 
promptly gave her mother’s tail the long, strong 
pull of a very vigorous kitten. This was too much 
for poor Minnie’s patience; she turned and gave 
Jane a hearty box on the ear. 

“‘ Mother, did you see that?” cried Lois. “ She’s 
punishing the wrong child. Wasn’t that unfair ? 
Poor Lady Jane had pulled Minnie’s tail only once.” 

“There are some advantages, you see, Lois, in 
being an only child,” said Mrs. Page; ‘ you don’t 
get punished for somebody else’s sins.” 


CHAPTER IX 
SUSAN MORGAN’S BIRTHDAY PARTY 


OnE afternoon towards the end of July, Lois went to 
play with the Morgans; there was seldom a day now 
when she and Ellen did not meet either at Ellen’s 
house or hers. The Morgans’ yard was the most 
delightful one in the whole world, Lois thought. It 
was more attractive than ever, now, for in addition 
to the swing and the croquet ground, the Morgans 
had laid out a tennis court and they had built a little 
tool-house, which was a perfect place to play house 
in on rainy days. The garden, too, with its old- 
fashioned walks edged with box, and its flowering 
shrubs and tall liles and gladioli and phloxes, and 
its succession of delicious berries, was a place never 
to be forgotten. 

Ellen had climbed an apple-tree and was swinging 
herself across the pole to which the ropes of the 
swing were fastened. It seemed a dizzy height to 
Lois, and she shuddered, fearing that Ellen would 
fall. Anne next attempted the feat, and after they 
were both safely across the gulf, Ellen called to Lois 
from the high branches of the apple-tree, — 
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‘¢ Now you must do that, Lois.”’ 

“‘T don’t dare to; I’m afraid I should fall.” 

‘“¢ Nonsense ! I never knew any one who was afraid 
of such a lot of things. It’s just as easy.” 

“T don’t dare to,”’ Lois repeated miserably. Much 
as she disliked to seem a coward, it was worse to face 
the possibility of broken bones. 

“ Come along, Lois.” 

“ Don’t bother her,’ Amyas called out from the 
tennis court where he and some friends were playing. 
“Tt isn’t strange she’s afraid. She’s a girl.” 

“Td like to know what Anne and I are?”’ 

“‘ Tomboys,” was the laconic reply. 

Lois looked at the gentle Anne and she could not 
help smiling. | 

“ Well, Ellen is, anyway,” said Amyas. 

“T don’t mind climbing up to where you are,” 
said Lois, “but I don’t dare swing across that pole.” 

When Lois was comfortably seated on a branch 
lower than her friends, Ellen made her great an- 
nouncement. 

“Susan is going to be seventeen next Saturday, 
and she is to have a birthday party, and Anne and 
I are going to wear our white muslins, and she is to 
wear her blue sash and I am to wear my pink one.” | 

“ How lovely!” said Lois. She felt very envious, 
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especially as she had a white muslin and a pink sash 
that she had never had a chance to put on. 

“There are to be about twenty people asked,” 
Ellen continued ; “some that Susan doesn’t care 
for, they had to be asked because they are in the 
parish, and some she wanted could n’t be asked be- 
cause they are n’t in the parish, and if mother once 
went out of it, she would n’t know where to stop. I 
think it is so silly the way grown people mind things 
like that, just as if they were five years old.” 

“ Kllen,’” Anne remonstrated, “ mother doesn’t 
want us to repeat everything we overhear.” 

“JT wasn’t repeating it for the sake of pleasing 
mother. We are to have ice-cream and cake and 
raspberries,” she proceeded, “ vanilla ice-cream and 
chocolate cake, and oh! it is going to be perfectly 
lovely. Don’t you wish you were coming ? ” 

“Yes,” said poor Lois. 

“ Don’t tantalize her like that,”’ said Anne. 

“‘T shall tantalize her just as much as I please, 
Anne Morgan. You aren’t my mother. It is going 
to be a fine party, and in the morning Anne and I 
are to pick the raspberries, and we are to pass the 
refreshments to the guests in the afternoon. What 
would you give to be coming to sucha nice party?” 

“T think you are very fortunate.” 


~ 
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“You are coming,” said Anne; “ Ellen is only 
teasing you.” 

“ You ’ve spoiled it all, Anne Morgan; I was go- 
ing to spring it on her that she was coming, after 
I’d told her a few more things,” said Ellen, who 
always loved the dramatic. 

“ Am I really coming ?” 

“Yes, Susan said I could ask one friend and that 
Anne could ask another, so I chose you, and Anne 
was going to ask’? — 

“Never mind that. I am going to ask Jessie 
Matthews.” 

“T made her ask Jessie,” said Ellen defiantly. 
“‘ Jessie is just about as much younger than Anne, 
as she is older than Iam.” _ 

“T am delighted to ask Jessie,” said Anne. 

Lois looked forward all the week to the party, but 
when the afternoon actually came she was seized 
with shyness, and it seemed very hard to have to 
face all those strangers. It was made easy because 
Jessie stopped unexpectedly for her, and the two 
children were driven to the parsonage door. 

Mrs. Morgan gave a party in the same easy and 
casual fashion in which she did everything else, and 
because she enjoyed it so much herself and did not 
wear herself out in the preparations, all the young 
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people caught her spirit. She greeted each guest in 
the same hearty way, and sent them all out into the 
summer-house, where Susan received them with her 
mother’s cordiality. The lawn was soon sprinkled 
over with girls in white gowns and sashes of as many 
different shades as the colors of the rainbow, and 
with young men, not so picturesque, but equally 
ready to be amused. Some of the young people 
played croquet, or tennis, while others strolled about 
the garden. Susan was one of these, but her watch- 
ful eyes never lost sight of those who were shy guests, 
and she always managed to set them at ease. The 
four little girls watched the party from the steps of 
the piazza, where they sat in a row, the two blue 
sashes at one end and the pink sashes at the other. 
If a tennis ball went over the line into the shrubbery, 
it was their duty to find it and send it back. When 
the croquet and tennis were over, the young people 
sat down on the benches under the trees and began 
to sing college songs. Just at this point a hand- 
organ came down the village street. 

“ Oh, do somebody go and tell that dreadful man 
to stop playing,” said one of the older girls. 

“He is playing a waltz,” said Susan. Her foot 
tapped the ground and her eyes sparkled. She 
seized Anne and they began to waltz Lois thought 
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she had never seen a more lovely picture than these 
two sisters, the tall, dark-haired, grown-up one, and 
the fair-haired little girl, with their arms clasped 
around each other as they waltzed across the green 
lawn, while Susan’s red ribbons and Anne’s blue 
ones fluttered in the breeze. 

Mrs. Morgan had come out at the sound of the 
music. | 
“Susan,” she asked, “ would n’t you like to have 
me hire the hand-organ man to play for you to 
dance? Oh, you are dancing; that’s good.” 

The grass was soon gay with dancers; even the 
girl who had scorned the hand-organ fell a victim 
to the charms of the waltz. 

Killen could not keep her feet still. 

“Come, Lois, let’s waltz,” she said. 

“I don’t know how.” 

“ Well, you do, Jessie ;’’ and the little girl put 
her arm around her friend’s waist, and the two 
joined the throng, leaving Lois, envious and regret- 
ful, alone on the piazza steps. 

When the strains of the waltz ceased, the children 
came back to Lois. 

“Oh, it’s such fun; it is next best to flying,” 
said Ellen, breathlessly. “The hand-organ man is 
to play something we can dance the Virginia reel 
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to now. Every one can dance that. You'll dance 
it with me, Lois?” 

“1 don’t know how,” said Lois. 

“‘T’ll show you, it’s just as easy.” 

“Td rather look on.” 

“ Very well, then Ill dance with Jessie again.” 

“T’ve never danced the Virginia reel, either,” 
said Jessie, “ but I guess I’ll get on all right.” 

The line formed quickly and Lois felt quite de- 
serted, for every one was standing up to dance, 
excepting Mrs. Morgan. Lois wished she had had 
Jessie’s courage. 

Just then Amyas and Reuben, who had carefully 
avoided the earlier stages of their sister’s party, 
came in at the gate, faithfully turning up for 
refreshments. 

“Come, Amyas,” called Mrs. Morgan, “you are 
just in time to dance the Virginia reel with Lois,”’ 
and in spite of the little girl’s remonstrances she was 
led off to join the others by this tall, handsome 
boy. 

Notwithstanding her anxiety lest she should do 
the wrong thing, which gave an anxious pucker to 
her forehead, Lois enjoyed this, her first dance, im- 
mensely. It was such fun to help make an arch for 
the others to dance under, and finally to dance down 
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under it herself in company with the formidable but 
fascinating Amyas, to the exhilarating strains of the 
hand-organ. It was a pleasant feature in a happy 
afternoon. The afternoon was not ended yet ; some- 
thing quite unusual was to happen, as unexpected 
as the dancing, for after the children had passed 
the chicken salad and ice-cream, just as they were 
sitting on the piazza steps eating their own ice- 
cream, a buggy drawn by a worn-looking, hard- 
worked farm horse stopped at the gate, and a tanned 
young man in a suit of black broadcloth, and a 
yellow-haired girl in a white gown, got out and went 
up the front steps. 

Presently Mr. and Mrs. Mcrgan went into the 
house, and a little later they came out accompanied 
by the strangers, and Mr. Morgan said: “ These 
friends have driven over from South Sidmouth to 
get married, and I have persuaded them to have 
the wedding out of doors under the oak-tree.” 

Lois had never seen a wedding, and she said to 
Ellen, “Is n’t this very exciting !” 

It was an old story to Ellen. “I’ve been at lots 
of weddings,” she said. “ People often come along 
like this without sending word beforehand. Once 
a bride cried, and mother asked her if she was sure 


she wanted to get married. I should think anybody 
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would know whether they did or not; and once 
when father asked the man if he would love and 
honor the woman, he said, ‘ Every day in the week, 
Bir; 

“‘ How nice of him.” 

“It wasn’t nice. It was very queer.” 

“Hush!” said Lois. 

There was a sudden silence. The bride and bride- 
groom had taken their places under the oak-tree. 
She stood there with downcast eyes, and the sunlight 
came between the branches and fell on her yellow 
hair and white gown. He looked at her as if there 
were no one else in the whole world. 

Lois thought the service very beautiful. It was 
all the more solemn because these two who had 
chosen to live together through sickness and health, 
through joy and grief, were standing out of doors, 
with only the fluttering oak leaves and the blue sky 
above them. It suddenly came over the little girl 
that her father and mother had stood once like this, 
with clasped hands, and promised to live together until 
death should part them, but this was long, long ago, 
long before she had come into this wonderful world. 
It made Lois almost dizzy to think of a world with- 
out herself in it. 

Presently Mr. Morgan was pronouncing the two 
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man and wife, and a minute later was cailing the 
bride by her new name, and Mrs. Morgan was talk- 
ing to the bridegroom, and the girls in their bright 
gowns were no longer as stationary as a flower-bed, 
but began to move about the lawn. 

Susan went to get some ice-cream and cake for 
the bride and bridegroom, and while they were 
eating it, the young people sang some gay college 
songs. 

When the married pair were ready to go away, 
the bridegroom shook hands awkwardly with Mr. 
and Mrs. Morgan and said nothing, but the bride 
said to Mrs. Morgan, “Thank you very much. I 
shall always remember this day.” 

“ T should think she might,’’ Ellen whispered to 
Lois. “I should think she had a pretty poor memory 
if she could not remember her wedding day.” 


CHAPTER X 
THE QUARREL 


OnE September day Ellen came to play with Lois. 
Anne was to have come also, but her father took 
her to drive. 

Ellen and Lois played having a fair, with Betty 
and the flaxen-haired doll for patronesses, but Ellen 
soon grew tired of this and proposed that they should 
let out the cat and kittens. 

“T can’t,” said Lois. “ Maggie told me not to. 
It is her afternoon out, and she shut them up before 
she went away. She’s afraid of dogs frightening 
the kittens. The general is out; would you like to 
see him?” 

“Heisn’tany good. Let’s go and look at Minnie 
and the twins.”’ 

The cat house was a small room in the shed, with 
a door that opened into the back yard, and two 
windows, one on the same side with the door. The 
windows had screens so that no animals could get in 
to frighten the kittens. 

The children looked in at the window and saw 
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ing their afternoon nap. The room was full of 
dusty boxes and old furniture, and was just the sort 
of place cats like. 

The animals were roused by the sound of Lois’s 
voice and scrambled to their feet, and then jumped 
up on the window sill. They sat there all three ina 
row, looking like picture cats. 

“How sweet they are,” said Ellen, “and how 
they do want to get out. It is wicked to keep them 
shut up on such a hot day.” 

Minnie and Gem sprang down and went over to 
the door, expecting to be let out, while Lady Jane 
walked up and down on the window sill like a caged 
tiger. Minnie began to mew piteously. 

“T am going to let them out,” said Ellen. 
“Magoie won’t mind if we stay here and watch 
them.” As she spoke she put up her hand to reach 
the key that hung on a nail by the door. 

“No, Ellen, you must n’t, you must n’t truly; I 
promised Maggie” — 

“Well, I did n’t,” said Ellen. “ It is cruel to dis- 
appoint animals. Look at that beseeching little face,” 
she said, pointing to Lady Jane, who was standing 
on the window sill with her front claws hooked inte 
the wire screen. 
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“ Wait until I ask mother.” 

“Your mother does n’t want to be bothered every 
five minutes. You’ve been in three times already to 
ask her about something. My mother ’d die if each 
of us went to her three times in half an hour — that 
would make fifteen times.” As Ellen spoke she put 
the key into the keyhole. 

“Tt turns very hard,” she said. 

“ Please don’t, Ellen. If anything should hap- 
pen” — 

“ What can happen? You talk as if kittens were 
made of china and could get broken.” 

She turned the key as she spoke, and as she 
opened the door a grateful cat and two happy kit- 
tens ran out. 

“You darling,” said Ellen, catching Lady Jane. 
“ That is right, dear, you may sit on my shoulder as 
long as you like. She is the prettiest thing I ever 
saw. I love those darker gray stripes through her 
light gray fur. She’s that lovely blue-gray like 
gray fox. And what beautiful white paws she 
has.” 

‘She isn’t any prettier than Gem.” 

“‘ Oh, yes, she 1s, lots prettier.” 

“TJ don’t think so,” said Lois. 

“JT didn’t say you did,” said Ellen. “ Dearest,” 
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she added, turning to Lady Jane, “isn’t this much 
nicer than being shut up in the cat house ?”’ 

Lois felt very guilty at having disobeyed Maggie, 
but after all, perhaps Ellen was right; perhaps Mag- 
gie would not mind, so long as they shut the kittens 
in again before she came home. 

Minnie and her daughters were delighted to be 
at liberty. The first thing they did was to go and 
sharpen their claws on the trunk of the oak-tree, 
and then Gem and Lady Jane climbed a lilac bush, 
and afterwards they chased each other’s tails. They 
were a very busy family. They showed so little dis- 
position to wander away from the neighborhood of 
their house, that after a time Lois and Ellen stopped 
watching them so closely, and returned to their fair. 
Presently they heard the sound of a hand-organ, and 
Mrs. Page opened a window and called out, “ Chil- 
dren, there is a hand-organ and a monkey in front 
of the house.” 

The little girls ran as fast as they could, around 
the house to the roadside, where a group of chil- 
dren had collected. Mrs. Page came down and 
joined them. She had four pennies, two of which 
she gave to Lois and two to Ellen to hand to the 
monkey. He was a lively little person dressed in 
a red coat and trousers, and he wore a red cap, 
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which he took off and held out to receive the pen- 
nies. 

“‘ How charming he is!” said Lois; “ I wish I had 
a monkey. Mother, look, he is bowing,” she added, 
as she dropped one of her cents into his red cap. 

‘¢ And the music is so lovely,” said Ellen. “ Don’t 
you wish you had a hand-organ, Lois? Then we 
could play these beautiful tunes whenever we liked.” 

“‘ Heaven forbid!” said Mrs. Page. 

When the Italian and his monkey at last moved 
on, Lois and Ellen were going to follow them down 
the street, but Mrs. Page called them in. It was just 
at this point that Lois heard the furious barking of 
a dog, and then the most terrific mew that had ever 
greeted her ears, —a long, wild, piercing mew. 

Lois and Ellen looked at each other in consterna- 
tion. 

“JT forgot all about the kittens,” said Lois. 

They ran quickly around to the back yard, where 
no trace of the cat or either of her kittens could be 
seen. 

“They have run into the cat house of course, like 
sensible kittens,” said Ellen; but alas! the cat house 
was entirely empty. When Lois saw the deserted 
afghan covered with little white hairs, there came a 
great lump in her throat, for she had a feeling that 
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she should never see any of her beloved animals 
again. 

“ They ’Il come back all right,” said Ellen. 

“Tt is easy for you to talk,” said Lois bitterly ; 
‘“‘ they are not your kittens.” 

Ellen was about to make a sharp retort, but she 
stopped just in time, for she was sorry for Lois, and 
not entirely easy in her conscience. They went all 
over the yard and through the garden calling, 
“Minnie, Minnie, Gemmy, Gemmy, Jenny, Jenny, 
Jenny,’ but none of these individuals responded. 

“Oh, well,’ said Ellen, “you can’t lose a cat 
if you try. They’ll come back to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“To-morrow morning!” gasped Lois. “ And 
what will Maggie say when she comes in? And 
they ll be sure to be killed by dogs in the night. 
Oh, dear me! You can lose them just as easy! 
Minnie got lost when she came to us, and now she 
has gone away forever,” and Lois put a crumpled 
handkerchief to her wet eyes. 

“Lois Page, I’d be ashamed to cry about a cat 
who is just having her afternoon out.” 

“ And who let her out?” Lois asked, dashing the 
tears from her eyes. ‘If it hadn’t been for you, 


Ellen Morgan, it would n’t have happened.” 
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“Tm sure I wish I’d gone to drive with father 
and Anne,” Ellen returned hotly. 

“T am sure I wish you had.” Lois was so gentle 
usually that her anger was all the more effective 
now. 

“Very well, Lois Page,’’ said Ellen, ‘‘if you care 
so much more about your cat than you do about me, 
I’m going home. And I’m very sorry I came, and 
I think you are very rude.” 

“ Oh, don’t go,” begged Lois. 

“You are just like a hen with one chicken,” said 
Ellen, “fussing around whenever any little thing 
goes wrong. I guess if you belonged toa big family 
like ours you’d have something to do besides crying 
over a cat who knows a great deal better how to 
take care of her kittens than you do.” 

“Tt would never have happened if you had n’t let 
them out,” Lois repeated. 

“Very well, if you don’t like the things I do I 
will stay at home. I am never coming to see you 
again, Lois Page.” 

Lois sat down on the step of the piazza, mourn- 
fully watching Ellen walking away with fierce dig- 
nity, and never once looking back. So it was all 
~ over, their delightful games and their happy friend- 
ship; she had lost, not only her cat and kittens, but 
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Ellen also. Lois was too miserable to cry. There 
seemed nothing left in life. 

Her first impulse was to run to her mother for 
comfort, but she remembered what Ellen had said 
about not worrying her over every little thing, and 
besides, she dreaded telling her how naughty she 
had been, for although Ellen had done the actual 
deed, Lois knew the guilt was partly hers. 

As she was sitting on the step feeling utterly 
forlorn she heard a faint mew. It seemed to come 
from the piazza. She turned her head, but there was 
nothing to be seen except the bench and the hour- 
glass chair. Suddenly, as she was looking at this 
chair, she saw a small white paw come up out of the 
broken place in the seat. 

“It is Gem!” she cried. “ You darling! Did you 
crawl in and could n’t get out again? Wait a minute, 
dear,” and she lifted up the chair and released the 
struggling kitten. Gem was very happy to curl 
down in her little mistress’s lap, and she gazed up 
at Lois with big, frightened eyes. Never had Gem 
looked so beautiful, even the black smut on her nose 
was a welcome sight. Lois stooped and kissed her 
striped head. 

“You precious darling,” she said. “I have you 
anyway,’ and she put her into the cat house and 
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shut the door. If one had come back it did not 
seem so hopeless to find the others. She went over 
to the fence and called timidly to Joe Mills who was 
at work in the next yard. 

“‘ Have you seen anything of my cat and one of 
her kittens?” she asked. 

“‘T saw a small half-crown maltee,’ he answered. 
“Tt didn’t look anything like your Minnie.” 

“Tt was Lady Jane Grey,’’ Lois said. 

“‘ Was it indeed! What a name for a cat!” 

“Mr. Morgan named her. I think it is a very 
pretty name, but it is rather long for every day, so 
I generally call her Lady Jane, only if I want her 
in a hurry I call, ‘Jenny, Jenny, Jenny,’ for it is 
easier to say. Did the maltese you saw have four 
white feet just like shoes?” 

“Gee whizz! She went by me like a streak of 
lightning, and I did n’t have time to look at her foot- 
gear. There was a dog after her.” 

“Oh, dear! Why didn’t you get him away?” 

“Well, you see I did n’t know she was a lady with 
a title; if I’d known that it might have made a 
difference.” 

Lois thought he ought to have helped any animal, 
but she was afraid he might not like it if she said so. 
She went over into the next yard and searched vainly 
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for Lady Jane. “She was the dearest and most beaus 
tiful of all of them,” she said to Joe, quite forgetting 
that Gem had been her favorite an hour before. 

Joe good-naturedly helped her to hunt for the 
kitten, but he soon grew tired of looking, and said 
he was sure Lady Jane would turn up in time, and 
Lois forlornly went back to her own yard. As she 
was passing the cat house she heard a familiar mew, 
and to her great delight she saw Minnie sitting by 
her front door waiting to be let in, and— were her 
eyes deceiving her? was it possible that she saw on 
the window sill not one kitten, but two? For a 
minute she thought she must be seeing double, but 
there was no mistaking Lady Jane’s aristocratic pale 
gray coat with the darker gray stripes. 

“‘Lady Jane Grey, you are a witch,” said Lois. 
“How did you get into the cat house when the door 
was shut? Or were you there all the time hidden 
behind some box, and was it some other maltese 
kitten Joe saw? Or did you run in after Ellen and 
I hunted the place over, and were you frightened 
almost out of your wits by the dog, you poor dear?” 

Lady Jane Grey blinked her eyes. 

“JT could tell you such wonderful tales, my child, 
if only you and I spoke the same language,” she 
seemed to say. 


CHAPTER XI 


BITTER AND SWEET 


“ Do you think, mother, that Ellen will come to see 
me just the same, so long as the cats came back all 
right ?”’ Lois asked her mother, as she was putting 
her to bed that night. Lois had told her the whole 
story. 

“Of course she will. Ellen was really more in 
the wrong than you were, but that was no reason 
for your being rude, dear, and you were the one 
who ought to have kept watch of the kittens, after 
they were let out.” 

“Ellen will be at Sunday-school to-morrow, mo- 
ther. What would you say to her? Would you say 
to her, ‘The kittens came back all right, just as you 
said they would. I am sorry I was so cross. May I 
stop and walk to school with you and Anne to-mor- 
row?’” 

“ Why, yes. I think that would be all right.” 

Lois tried to save a place next herself in the 
Sunday-school class for Ellen, but Ellen was a little 
late, and Jessie Matthews took the seat by Lois. 
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When Ellen came she glanced first at Lois, but see- 
ing no room for her there, she gave her head a little 
toss and walked past Lois to the other end of the 
pew, where Gertrude Brown and Ethel Smith gladly 
made room for her between them. Ellen was a fa- 
vorite with all the children, in spite of her uncertain 
temper, for she was a born leader. Lois could hardly 
wait for the lesson to be over, so eager was she te 
make up her quarrel with Ellen, but as soon as Mrs. 
Perkins dismissed the class, Jessie drew her arm 
through Lois’s and said, “I am so glad your mother 
is going to let you go to school, and we'll stop for 
you and drive you there to-morrow morning.” 

Lois was grateful to Jessie, but she was afraid of 
losing the chance of speaking to Ellen. Ellen was 
making her way out of the pew. Her head was held 
high, and she did not once look at Jessie and Lois. 
Ellen slipped her arm through Ethel’s, and Lois 
heard her say, “ Let ’s walk home together.” 

Lois felt a bitter pang. She tried to catch Hllen’s 
eye, but in vain. Anne came along presently and 
stopped to speak to Lois and Jessie. Anne’s face 
wore its usual radiant smile. Ellen was a reticent 
child and had said nothing about the quarrel at 
home, but Anne saw that something was wrong. 

‘‘ Suppose we walk home together ?” she said to 
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Lois. Once this would have seemed the greatest 
bliss in life to the little girl, but she knew now that 
she cared more for one friendly glance from Ellen’s 
rebellious eyes than for all of Anne’s sunny smiles. 

*¢ Will you stop for us on your way to school to- 
morrow ?” Anne asked. 

“T can’t,” Lois said, “ because Jessie is going to 
call for me.” 

The first day of school was a great event for Lois. 
Heretofore, she had always had her lessons with her 
mother, but the Morgans and Jessie Matthews were 
to begin to go to the public school, and Lois was 
very anxious to be allowed to join them. Mrs. Page 
felt that she was losing her little girl in a measure, 
but she was glad to let Lois have the companionship 
of these attractive children in her studies. 

Monday was bright and pleasant, and Lois was 
ready for school long before Jessie came for her, 
because she was afraid of being late. Now that the 
day had arrived, Lois was so frightened at the pros- 
pect of being a pupil at a large school that she al- 
most wished she had never asked to go there. Her 
heart was beating very fast, for the unknown was 
always full of terror to her. At last Jessie came, and 
the two children were driven to the brick school- 
house. Lois felt very shy and forlorn as she went 
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up the steps and entered the schoolroom. It looked 
dreary to her with its walls adorned with blackboards 
that made her think of tombstones in the old grave- 
yard, and with its rows of desks. There was only 
one thing that seemed cheerful, and that was the 
sunshine that streamed in through the eastern win- 
dows. Even Miss Benton, the teacher, looked severe 
in her black gown, with its white collar and cuffs, 
and Lois was sure that she liked children as little as 
Mrs. Perkins did. 

Jessie did not seem to be at all afraid. She asked 
Miss Benton if she and Lois could have desks next 
each other, as easily as if the formidable teacher had 
been a lifelong friend. Lois longed to have Ellen 
on her other side, but Miss Benton found a place for 
Lois on the inner row of girls’ desks next the boys, 
and Lois did not dare to criticise this arrangement. 

“T have got to sit next to a boy,” she said to 
Jessie in a whisper. 

“Tet me change seats with you; I don’t mind 
where I sit,” said the ever-obliging Jessie ; but Ger- 
trude Brown, who was at Jessie’s left, exclaimed, — 

“You shan’t change seats, Jessie Matthews. I 
chose this so as to be next to you.” 

The Morgans were a little late. Anne went into 
a room with older scholars; Ellen was given a place 
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in the outer row next a window with Ethel Smith on 
her right, and Reuben, Lois discovered to her horror, 
was to sit in that vacant seat at her right hand. 

For some reason Lois and Ellen got started 
wrong. Jessie was very friendly with Lois and had 
the advantage of being her oldest friend next to 
Daisy, and so, seeing that Lois and Jessie were to- 
gether at recess, Hllen put her arm around Ethel 
Srr**’’s waist and was very devoted to her. There 
seemed to be no chance to make up her quarrel with 
Ellen, and the longer Lois put it off the more impos- 
sible it became. 

Three days dragged themselves away. Lois was 
so afraid of making a mistake in reciting her lessons 
that she took her books home with her every night. 
Even when she knew her lessons perfectly she was 
occasionally so frightened when she had to recite 
that every idea was driven from her mind. On Fri- 
day afternoon she came home with a bad headache, 
and looked so pale and forlorn that Mrs. Page put 
her to bed early. 

“Have you had a happy day at school, dear?” 
her mother asked as she was tucking her up in bed. 

“No, mother. Ellen is with other girls all the 
time. Somehow we can’t speak to each other. Anne 
is lovely to me, and Jessie is dear. I can’t see why 
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Ellen likes Ethel Smith so much. She isn’t half so 


nice as Ellen is herself.” 

The next day Lois was ill enough to have the 
doctor. Dr. Robertson, Dora’s father, was a big, 
burly man, of whom Lois was afraid, as she was of 
most people. He put a little thermometer in her 
mouth, and when he took it out he said to Mrs. 
Page, “ There is not much the matter with her, her 
temperature is normal. She’ll be all right in a day 
or two. | won’t come again unless you send for me.” 

This was most reassuring to Mrs. Page, but Lois 
felt quite injured. | 

“TY guess if Dr. Robertson’s head felt as if some 
one was driving tacks into it, he would n’t think it 
was n’t any matter,” Lois said. 

The day seemed very long to the poor child, and 
she did not want her mother to go out of her sight 
for a single minute. She tossed about in bed and 
was very restless. 

“ Mother, I’m sure I have got a ‘temperature’ 
now, she exclaimed ; “ my head feels so hot.” 

‘Nonsense, dear; do try and lie still and I will 
read another story to you.” 

“ Mother, don’t you think I could have Minnie 
or one of the kittens up here? I think they might 
like to take a nap on my bed.” 
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Just at this point Lois looked up, and there, at 
her window, were Minnie and her two children. 
They had climbed the vines, and were all in a row 
outside the window, on a box that had a little railing 
around it, making a tiny balcony. It was a fine 
sheltered place for a cat to take her nap, in the 
shadow of the wistaria vine. Minnie had been in 
the habit of going there for a long time, but this 
was the first occasion on which Gem and Jane had 
appeared there, for it was rather a hard, long climb 
for such young kittens. 

“Oh, mother!” Lois cried excitedly, “Gem and 
Jane have come to see me. Please, mother, let me 
have them on my bed. I am sure they ’ll go to 
sleep and won’t be any trouble, the darlings.” 

Mrs. Page opened the window, and the cat and 
kittens jumped down and then scrambled up on the 
bed. Gem began to lick Lois’s hand. 

Lois was a little happier when she had the cat 
and kittens to play with, but even these charming 
friends failed to give her much solace. 

Karly in the afternoon Mrs. Draper happened to call. 

“Oh, please don’t stay long, mother,” Lois 
begged, as Mrs. Page was leaving the room. 

“ Perhaps you would like to see Mrs. Draper for a 
minute,” Mrs. Page suggested. 
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Mrs. Draper and Lois had become very good 
friends, for Minnie was a strong bond between them. 
Mrs. Draper was one of those persons who know 
just how long to stay in a sick room and just what 
to say while in it, and Lois almost forgot her aches 
and pains while she was talking with her. 

“What a darling little pussy that is,” said Mrs. 
Draper, as Gem sprang down from the bed and be- 
gan to play with a ball that Mrs. Page had found 
for her. “She looks very much like Minnie. You 
don’t know how I miss Minnie. Perhaps when Gem 
gets older you will give her to me. When I was a 
little girl I had sick headaches too,” she contin- 
ued; “and do you know what comforted me most? 
I used to have a budded fuchsia brought up to 
me, and I watched the buds open. It was always a 
fuchsia with a white over-dress and a red _ petticoat 
underneath. I watched and watched, hoping to see 
the moment when the bud opened.”’ 

“‘ Did you ever see it open?” asked Lois. 

“No, I never did. But perhaps you will be more 
fortunate. I am going to send you over one of my 
fuchsias.”’ 

‘Oh, thank you. I will take very good care of it, 
if you will lend it to me.” 

“Tam going to give it to you.” 
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“For my very own?” asked Lois, and her eyes 
shone. 

“‘ Yes, for your very own.” 

Soon after Mrs. Draper went home, she sent over 
the fuchsia. It was in a small pot, and Mrs. Page 
put it on a little table by the side of Lois’s bed. The 
fuchsia was white and red, like those Mrs. Draper 
had had when she was a little girl. There were 
two blossoms on it and three buds; one was a very 
fat bud, and Lois was sure it was just ready to 
open. She hardly dared take her eyes from it for 
fear she should lose the moment when the white 
outside burst open and showed the red underneath. 
Once when she was awake in the night she put out 
her hand and touched the bud to make sure it was 
still a bud, and she was glad to find it was shut 
tight. 

Alas! when she awoke the next day the deed had 
been accomplished, and the red petticoat was show- 
ing under the white overskirt. Lois felt much better 
in the morning, but she was still weak and had to 
stay in bed. There was another long day to get 
through, and Sunday always seemed longer to Lois 
than any other day. She was delighted when Maggie 
came, towards the end of the afternoon, and said 
that Mr. Morgan was downstairs. 
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Mrs. Page brought him up very soon to see Lois. 

“‘T missed you at Sunday-school,” he said, “and 
my children were afraid you were ill. Ellen seemed 
quite worried. They both sent you a great deal of 
love.” 

At these words Lois brightened. 

“Do you think Ellen would come to see me?” 
she asked wistfully. 

‘Why, I am sure she would be delighted to.” 

‘Perhaps you don’t know about our quarrel?” 

“ About your quarrel? No. What can you two 
find to quarrel over? Not religion or politics?” 

“Tt was about the cats,” said Lois. “ Ellen let 
them out when I told her not to, and I forgot to 
watch them and they all got lost, and I was very 
angry, and Ellen said she was never coming to see 
me any more.” 

Lois paused. 

“‘ Apparently one of them came back,” Mr. Mor- 
gan said, as he glanced at Lady Jane, who was 
curled up at the foot of Lois’s bed. 

“They all came back about five minutes after 
Ellen left.”’ 

This seemed rather an anticlimax, but Lois felt 
she must own it out of fairness to Ellen. “ Will you 
tell Ellen, Mr. Morgan, that the cats are all right, 
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and that I am sorry I was so cross, and that I wish 
she would come to see me?”’ 

“ Of course I will.” 

Lois had such a delightful call from Mr. Morgan 
that it almost made up to her for being ill. Now 
that her head had stopped aching it was easier to 
look on the bright side. 

When Mr. Morgan reached home, a little figure 
came stormily out of the front door and ran down 
the path to meet him. 

“ How is she?”’ Ellen asked breathlessly. 

‘She has been pretty sick, poor child, but she is 
better. She sent a message to you.” 

Ellen followed her father into his study and he 
shut the door. She flung herself down on the floor 
by his side. Mr. Morgan gave her Lois’s message 
word for word. 

“Oh, father,” said Ellen dashing the tears from 
her eyes, “it wasn’t her fault, it was all my fault. 
I said horrid things to her, dreadful things.” 

“ What sort of things, dear?” he asked, stroking 
the dark head that rested on his knee. 

“TY said she was fussing round like a hen with 
one chicken, and so she was, father, but, all the same, 
I love her better than anybody in the world, next 
to the family, and when she was talking to Jessie 
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Matthews just as sweetly as she used to talk to me, 
it seemed as if I should die. I tried having Ethel 
Smith for an intimate friend, but that wasn’t any 
good; I don’t like her. Do you think, father, if I go 
to see Lois right off now, we can start in just as if 
it had never happened ?” 

“She will be too tired to see you to-night, but I 
think if you go there to-morrow, after school, you 
can begin all over again; that is the good thing 
about childish quarrels, that one can wash the slate 
and start in fresh.” 

There was no more radiant-looking little girl in 
school the next day than Ellen, and when she rang 
the bell at the Pages’ house her eyes fairly danced 
with pleasure. Under her arm was a paper bag 
containing some oranges. 

‘“‘ How is Lois?”’ she asked Mrs, Page, who came 
down to let her in. 

“She is better, and she will be delighted to see 
you.” 

Ellen ran upstairs, and flung open the door of 
Lois’s room. She went over eagerly to the reclining 
chair in which Lois was lying. Now that she was 
face to face with her pale little friend, an unex- 
pected shyness seized her. 

“What a pretty blue wrapper you’ve got on,” 
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said Ellen, “‘ and what a lovely fuchsia. I’d like to 
be sick so as to have such nice things.” 

“JT don’t believe you would if you tried it,” said 
Lois. 

“T’ve brought you some oranges,” said Ellen, 
hurriedly undoing her parcel. The oranges tumbled 
out of the paper bag and began rolling about on the 
floor. At sight of these superior balls a cat and two 
kittens sprang down from the bed and began rolling 
the oranges across the hardwood floor. 

There was an embarrassed silence for a moment. 

“They all came back,” said Lois. 

So did I,” said Ellen. 


CHAPTER XII 


BETWEEN SESSIONS 


Now that their quarrel was made up, Lois and Ellen 
were dearer friends than ever, and Lois liked to go 
to school instead of dreading it. At the end of a 
fortnight she felt quite at home; it did not frighten 
her so much to recite before the other children, and 
even Miss Benton began to seem like a friend. 

“¢ Mother,”’ Lois said one bright October morning, 
“won't you please let me take my dinner with me 
to-day and stay between the morning and afternoon 
school with Jessie? Lots of the children stay and 
they say it is such fun.” 

“ Lois, I have told you over and over again that 
I think it is better for you to have the walk to and 
from school and the hot dinner at home. I am only 
too glad to have you bring Jessie home with you as 
often as you like.” 

‘“ But that isn’t at all the same thing, mother. It 
is so nice to have your dinner out of a lunch box, 
or a basket, and to sit around with the other chil- 
dren.” 
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“YT should think it would be much nicer to have 
hot beefsteak with your mother at home.” 

“‘ Mother, you can’t imagine how I want to take 
my dinner with me just this once.” 

“ Well, dear, the first time we have a rainy day I 
will let you take your dinner with you.” 

Lois was delighted, and no farmer who was anx- 
ious about his crops ever longed for rain more 
eagerly than she did. 

Day after day of glorious autumn sunshine came, 
bringing all sorts of pleasures with it, but not the 
especial joy that Lois coveted. At last there came 
a stormy evening, and when Lois waked in the 
morning, to her intense delight, she heard the rain 
falling in torrents. 

“Tt is really such a bad storm I think you had 
better stay at home,’ Mrs. Page said at break- 
fast. 

Lois’s face fell. “Oh, mother,” she pleaded, “I 
have waited so patiently for a bad storm. You know 
you promised me I might take my dinner with me 
the first rainy day.” 

“J didn’t think it would be such a bad storm as 
this.” 

“ Mother, if we wait for just the right kind of a 
storm I shall never take my dinner; it will always 
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be too rainy or not rainy enough. Mother, please, 
dearest, I shall not take cold.” 

Mrs. Page hesitated, but Lois was so eager that 
her mother finally yielded. 

‘“‘T suppose, if you wear your rubber boots and 
mackintosh there is n’t much danger of your taking 
cold,” she said, as she began to prepare a luncheon 
for Lois. 

“‘T will make you some orange marmalade sand- 
wiches ; there isn’t any cold meat in the house, but 
you can have some hard-boiled eggs, and some 
cookies and a banana.” 

Lois started for school in a most joyful frame of 
mind. It was coming true, this dream she had had for 
two long weeks. She stopped for Ellen, as she did 
every morning now, and her pleasure was doubled 
when she found that Ellen was going to stay be- 
tween the sessions. 

The two little girls made their way cheerfully to 
school under one umbrella. Lois was disappointed 
to find that Jessie was not there, dear Jessie who 
always made everything go so smoothly. 

When Miss Benton was ready to leave, at the end 
of the morning, she turned to Lois and said, “ I usu- 
ally make Jessie monitor at noon and she keeps excel- 
lent order, but as she is n’t here you shall be monitor.” 
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dare, however, to object to this unwished-for honor. 

“Tf the children do anything wrong, speak to 
them,” Miss Benton continued, “and if they don’t 
mind you, report them to me.” 

Lois sat down on one of the front benches next 
to Ellen, devoutly hoping that the children would 
all be on their best behavior, but, unfortunately, it 
occurred to three boys that it was a most excellent 
opportunity for mischief. They began chasing each 
other around the room with wild war-whoops, making 
such a deafening noise that the little girls found it 
hard to make themselves heard. Reuben Morgan 
was the ringleader. 

“Lois,” said demure Dora Robertson, “ don’t 
you think those boys ought to be quiet ?” 

“* Yes,”’ said Lois faintly. 

“Then stop them,” added Gertrude Brown, “ you 
are monitor.” 

“Yes,” echoed Ethel Smith, “stop them.” 

Lois looked appealingly at Ellen. “ You stop 
them, Ellen, Reuben is your brother.” 

“T am not monitor,” said Ellen, opening her bas- 
ket. 

The boys, finding that their war-whoops were dis- 
regarded by the monitor, thought they would make 
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a still greater sensation ; they got up on top of the 
desks and began walking from one desk to another 
across the room. 
“Lois, do stop them,” said Gertrude Brown. 
Still Lois was silent. 
“ Well, Lois Page, I must say you are a pretty 
kind of monitor,” said Ethel Smith tauntingly. 
“You let her alone,”’ 
“she’s all right; the trouble is n’t with her, I guess,” 


sald Reuben unexpectedly, 


and he jumped down and came over to Ellen for his 
share of the luncheon. After this peace reigned. 

It was not until Lois began to take out her dinner, 
and looked around to see what the other girls had, 
that she discovered she was the only one who had 
brought hard-boiled eggs. There were all sorts of 
sandwiches, and there were cookies and cake and 
oranges and bananas, but not a single child, boy or 
girl, had eggs. Lois felt very conspicuous. It was 
evident that hard-boiled eggs were not the fashion. 
She was very hungry, and orange marmalade sand- 
wiches, although delicious, are not satisfying. She 
took out an egg, glancing up furtively to see if any 
one were watching her. 

“ Do you like hard-boiled eggs?’ Ethel remarked, 
in a tone which seemed to put them beyond the 


pale. 
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Lois did not reply. She took the egg and hit it 
gently against the back of the bench. 

“Mother will want me to eat this egg,’ she 
thought, giving it another ineffective knock. 

“¢ This shell cracks very hard,” she said to herself ; 
“if I can’t crack the shells, I can’t eat the eggs.” 

She slipped that one back in her basket, and her 
conscience made her take out the other one. She 
hit it softly against her basket and it did not crack. 

‘“‘ They have very hard shells,’ she thought. 

It was altogether too much of an ordeal to eat 
those plebeian eggs in the face and eyes of Ethel 
Smith, in her dainty, beruffled gown. Ethel was eat- 
ing some fragile chicken sandwiches. 

Lois did not like Ethel and she thought her a 
silly little girl, but in spite of that, Ethel always 
made Lois feel that everything she had and did was 
wrong. 

“ Well, dear, was it as delightful as you ex- 
pected ?” said Mrs. Page, as Lois came home that 
afternoon. 

“‘ It was very nice,” replied Lois, “ only they made 
me monitor and I hated that.” 

“ Did you have to find very much aot with the 
other children ?” 

“1 did not speak to them at all.” 
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“Tam glad they were so good,” said Mrs. Page, 
as she took Lois’s basket. “ Why, Lois, you did n’t 
eat your eggs. I thought you were very fond of 
hard-boiled eggs.” 

“The shells were very hard, I couldn’t crack 
them.” 

“You couldn’t crack them? That is the most 
inefficient thing I ever heard of. I shall have to give 
you lessons in cracking egg-shells. The next time 
you carry your luncheon with you, you can crack 
the shells at home.” 

The next rainy day, however, when Lois took her 
dinner to school there was plenty of cold meat in 
the house, and Mrs. Page made her some sand- 
wiches. To her great delight Lois found that not 
only Ellen was staying between the sessions, but also 
Jessie. Jessie was monitor, and Lois could enjoy 
herself with an easy mind. The boys did not even 
attempt any mischief. Lois sat on a front bench 
with Jessie on one side of her and Ellen on the 
other, and she felt very happy. Lois took out her 
slender sandwiches with pride, for she knew that 
they were the correct thing. When Jessie opened 
the lid of her lunch box Lois saw, to her great sur- 
prise, that she took out a hard-boiled egg. There 
was no uncertainty in her motions, she held it up 
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with calm unconcern and cracked the shell boldly 
against the back of the bench. 

“Do you like hard-boiled eggs?” questioned 
Ethel, but Lois felt that there was no scorn in her 
voice this time, but only surprise, for Jessie was a 
favorite, and whatever she did was accepted as right 
by the other children. A girl who lived in New 
York in the winter belonged to a world whose stand- 
ards Ethel felt bound to respect. 

“T love hard-boiled eggs,’ Jessie answered. ‘ Do 
you want one? I have two.” 

“ Yes, I’d like one,” said Ethel. 

Jessie threw it over to Ethel, who caught it. 

“ Dear me,” thought Lois, “ I wish I had brought 
hard-boiled eggs with me to-day; they are the 
fashion, after all.” 


CHAPTER XIII 
WHY LOIS DID NOT GO TO CHURCH 


Lots was so busy, now that she went to school, that 
she had much less time to give to the cat and kit- 
tens, who were flourishing and enjoying life quite 
as much as she was. When Lois came back from a 
happy afternoon spent with Anne and Ellen, in the 
Morgan’s delightful garden, Minnie and her children 
were usually to be found taking their afternoon 
nap on the little baleony outside Lois’s window, high 
above the world, with its dangers, in the shape of 
rude neighboring cats and terrifying dogs. Lois 
would open her window and call, “ Pussies, sweet- 
hearts!”’ and immediately there would be a stir 
among: the leaves, and three animals would spring 
to their feet and stand in a row, pressing their furry 
faces against the wire screen and looking so beseech- 
ing that Lois would push up the screen and let 
them into the room. 

One Sunday morning, when Lois was just going 
down to breakfast, she heard a faint mew, and looking 
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up, saw the three in a row outside the window. As 
soon as she let them in, Lady Jane and Gem got 
up on the bureau and looked at themselves in the 
mirror, and then they made a circuit of the room 
before settling down for a nap on Lois’s bed. 
Minnie, however, seemed very eager to go down- 
stairs. Lois followed her. The cat went to the 
kitchen door and looked up at Lois. 

“You want to go out, do you, sweetheart? All 
right,” and she opened the door for her. Minnie 
immediately went to the cat house, where Lois joined 
her. She saw Minnie give a spring and land ona 
shelf where Magee had put the cat basket. As Lois 
came nearer she heard a faint sound like the far- 
away ghost of a mew. She climbed up on a chair 
so as to get a better view of the contents of the cat 
basket. Lois lifted Minnie out, and there, curled up 
in the basket with their heads close together, were 
two of the tiniest kittens she had ever seen. They 
were much smaller than Gem and Lady Jane were 
when she first made their acquaintance. Lois took 
up one kitten and then the other. 

“ Maggie,” she cried, “do come here! Have you 
seen these kittens?” she demanded. 

“No, Miss Lois. I was in such a hurry to go to 
early mass that I just opened the door and put 
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their milk in without noticing anything.” Maggie 
was almost as much excited as Lois was. 

“ Minnie went up to my room and left her big 
children with me,” Lois continued. “I thought she 
had a worried expression ; she seemed to say, ‘I’ve 
got my hands full, Aunt Lois, and you must help 
me out.’ But aren’t they darlings, Maggie, and so 
different from the others. See that dear black one; 
oh! Maggie, he has four white feet, and the cun- 
ningest white spot on his nose. What a midget he 
is! And that tiny little tiger, she’s lots more of a 
tiger than her mother; but she’s got a scrap of 
a white vest and four white feet, Maggie.” 

“‘ Mother,” said Lois at breakfast, “is n’t it per- 
fectly lovely that Minnie has some more children ? 
It won’t make it quite so sad for her when Gem 
goes to live with Mrs. Draper.” 

“ Mrs. Draper is not coming home until Thanks- 
giving,” said Mrs. Page with a sigh. “ We must 
find a home for the other kitten at once. Minnie 
cannot look after so many.” 

‘She has given the big children to me to take 
care of.” 

“T don’t see that you can help her out much. You 
can’t take them to church with you or to school. Be 
sure that you find out at Sunday-school to-day if 
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there is any chance of the Robertsons taking a kitten. 
I simply cannot have four kittens on my hands.” 

“But, mother, now the general has died it makes 
so few.” 

Alas! the poor general had been in one fight too 
many, and Maggie had lost her favorite. 

Dora Robertson said she would bring her little 
sister over the next day after school and let her 
inspect Lady Jane. 

‘¢ She wants a blue kitten, ora red one,” said Dora, 
“but I told her they did not come in those colors.’ 

Poor Lois hoped and prayed that Flossy Robertson 
would not be satisfied with a gray kitten. It must 
surely look tame to a child who had a vision of a red 
or blue one. 

When the Robertsons came on Monday afternoon, 
Mrs. Page and Lois took them out to the cat house. 
Flossy was a very small girl, who had a very large 
doll clasped in her chubby arms. She was a decided 
little person, who knew precisely what she wanted. 

 Flossy, I am sure you will like the gray kitten,” 
said Mrs. Page. ‘She is the gentlest and sweetest 
little companion, and much the prettiest of all of 
them.” 

She opened the cat house door as she spoke. Out 
rushed and tumbled the two older kittens. Gem pro- 
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ceeded to climb up Lois’s back, while Lady Jane 
promptly put her claws into Mrs. Page’s skirt. Mrs. 
Page felt much as a mother does whose child will 
not show off to advantage before strangers. 

“‘Get down, Lady Jane, I have on my good gown,” 
and she unhooked the kitten’s claws from her dress. 

“See how pretty she is,” Mrs. Page added, as 
Lady Jane went off in pursuit of an English sparrow. 

* She is too large,”’ Flossy said. 

Lois began to breathe freer. 

“She is n’t quite four months old,” said Mrs. Page. 

“‘ See the pretty kitty,” said Dora. 

“She is too large,’”’ Flossy repeated in a tone that 
they all recognized as final. 

“We have others,” said Mrs. Page, once more 
opening the door of the cat house. 

When Flossy saw the two little kittens she was 
enchanted. 

‘“‘T should like them both,” she said, “ and I will 
take them home with me now.” 

“They are too young to leave their mother,” said 
Mrs. Page, “but you shall have them in a few 
weeks.” 

After this, life had the interest of a serial story to 
Lois. It was so exciting to see what would happen 
next. Everything went serenely until Sunday morn- 
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ing when the kittens were a week old. When it was 
time to go to church Mrs. Page called Lois. 

‘Yes, mother,” came a voice from the shed. “I 
can’t possibly come now. Such an awful thing has 
happened. Minnie has deserted the black kitten and 
gone off with the tiger, and I know she will never 
come back any more.” 

Mrs. Page went out to the cat house where Lois 
stood forlornly looking at the tiny black kitten left 
alone in the cat basket. 

“Why did you leave the door open?” her mother 
asked. “ You knew Maggie had caught Minnie two 
morning's with a kitten in her mouth, and that she 
had decided to keep the door shut.” 

“T know it, mother, but Minnie is so quick. I 
came in just to look at the little kittens, and I caught 
sight of Gem up in a tree, and I had my back turned 
for an instant and Minnie was out like a flash, and 
there was only the black one left. She never did like 
the black one as well as the tiger, mother. Isn’t it 
awful?” and Lois’s eyes filled with tears. “ The 
black one is so tiny it will die without its mother, 
and I loved the little tiger so, and poor Flossy will 
be dreadfully disappointed.” 

“Lois, dear, I am very sorry, but I am sure Minnie 
will turn up all right. Suppose we call her.” 
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They went around the yard together calling the 
cat. At the sound of their voices Gem and Jane came 
eagerly running up to them, but there was no sign 
of the recreant Minnie. 

“She has gone away forever,” said Lois; “she 
was so bothered by having to take care of so many 
children that she has gone with her favorite child to 
live with somebody else. Poor little darling,” and 
Lois put her hand into the basket and stroked the 
black kitten. 

“The last bell 1s beginning to ring,” said Mrs. 
Page. “Leave the door open, so the cat can come 
back if she chooses; and come to church, Lois, with 
me.” 

“Mother!” Lois looked at her reproachfully. 
‘How can you want me to go to church! I can’t 
leave the black kitten in such trouble.” 

“ Maggie will look after it. Come, Lois.” 

“No, mother.” She stood on the chair with one 
hand spread out protectingly over the black kitten. 
“‘Mageie has to cook the dinner. Please, mother, 
let me stay,” she entreated. “I should n’t hear a 
word of the service. Iam sure Mr. Morgan would n’t 
want me there if I were thinking about kittens all 
through his prayer. Please, mother, let me stay.” 


“Very well,” said Mrs. Page, “only if Minnie 
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turns up in time, you can come to church, even if 
you are a little late.” 

Lois’s face brightened. “If you see me coming 
in just as they begin to sing the first hymn, you will 
know the kittens are all right.” 

After Mrs. Page had gone, Maggie came out and 
joined Lois. 

“You had better come away,” she said. “ You 
can watch the cat house from the kitchen doorstep.” 

Lois reluctantly followed Maggie, and took up 
her post of observation where she had suggested. 

Presently, to her delight and surprise, she saw the 
truant Minnie returning. 

“Maggie,” she cried in excitement, “here is 
Minnie, but what do you suppose she has done with 
the little tiger? I am afraid she has deserted her 
and that she will die.” 

“Stand still and watch her,” said Maggie. 

Minnie went into the cat house and presently came 
out with the black kitten in her mouth. Lois rushed 
forward to rescue it. 

“ Let her alone,” said Maggie, “we will follow 
her and see what she does. She probably has the 
tiger kitten in some safe place.” 

Minnie ran very fast. She seemed eager to get 
away from her pursuers. They followed her around 
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the corner of the house, and then, they could scarcely 
believe their eyes, they saw Minnie begin to climb 
the vine by Lois’s window. 

“ Oh, Maggie, I am sure she will drop the kitten,” 
said Lois. 

“ Nonsense. You have n’t faith enough in Min- 
nie.” 

The intelligent little animal cautiously went up 
higher and higher, until she reached the balcony 
outside Lois’s window, never making one false 
step. 

When they reached Lois’s room and looked out 
of the window, at first they could see nothing, but 
finally Lois’s sharp eyes discovered Minnie, almost 
hidden under the wistaria vine, protecting the two 
kittens. 

The cat looked up at her little mistress. Minnie 
had a gleam in her eye which seemed to say, “I’ve 
got the better of you this time, Aunt Lois.” 

“Poor Minnie did not like being shut into the 
cat house,” said Maggie. “Ever since the kittens 
were born she has dreamed of this cool place among 
the vines. She can’t leave the kittens, so she decided 
to combine duty and pleasure. I wish we could let 
her stay here, but it isn’t safe. They would tumble 
through the railing as soon as they are a little larger, 
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and we may have a heavy frost any night now. It 
is wonderful that it has kept off so long.” 

Maggie reached out and got first one kitten and 
then the other. She took them out to the cat house 
and put them back into the basket. Minnie followed 
her, and she shut her in also. 

“They are all right now,” she told Lois. “I 
must go in and get my vegetables ready for din- 
ner.” 

Lois stood by the cat house window, looking in 
to see what Minnie would do next. No sooner was 
Maggie’s back turned than Minnie took the black 
kitten in her mouth and jumped down on the floor. 


? 


“ You naughty pussy,” said Lois, opening the 
door. : 

She took the black kitten away from its mother 
and put it back in the basket. Minnie had now lost 
her temper and so had Lois. The cat jumped into 
the basket and seized the kitten once more. Lois 
wrenched it away from her. She was afraid that 
between them they would kill it. The two older kit- 
tens had meanwhile run into the cat house. 

“ Put Gem and Jane out, they worry their mother, 
and shut the door and come away,” said Maggie, 
who was looking out of the kitchen window. 


Lois obeyed. 
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She retreated to the kitchen doorstep. 

There was a wide crack at the bottom of the cat 
house door large enough for a cat’s paws to come out, 
and kittens’ paws to go in, and presently Lois saw 
Gem and Lady Jane run up to this crack and put 
their paws in. Somebody inside was trying to put 
her paws out. Apparently Gem and Jane were try- 
ing to shake hands with their mother. Lois looked 
again. The kittens were playing with something 
that had come through the crack. She had a mo- 
ment of dismay. There was no mistaking the very 
attractive plaything they had found; it was better 
than a bit of string and far superior to a vine. It 
was soft, furry, and beautifully striped. In short, 
it was the tiger tail of their tiny sister. 

“ Maggie, what shall I do?” cried Lois. “They 
will kill their baby sister. Minnie has got her partly 
through the crack and the kittens are pulling her 
tail. Minnie is determined to let the little kittens 
out, if she can’t get out herself.” 

“What a cat!” was Maggie’s comment. “TI 
wish it was the good old days when we had only 
the general, and him always so quiet and well be- 
haved.” 

Lois and Maggie barricaded the crack with sticks 
and stones, and after a time Minnie, poor prisoner, 
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accepted the inevitable, with the philosophy of het 
race, and returned to the cat basket with her younger 
children a sadder and wiser cat; but Lois did not go 
to church that Sunday. 


CHAPTER XIV 
AN OLD-FASHIONED THANKSGIVING 


Mrs. Pace and Lois usually spent Thanksgiving with 
the little girl’s Grandmother Lois, but this year her 
lively grandmother had gone up the Nile. 

Lois thought it would be pleasant to have a grand- 
mother like those she read of, a quiet old lady 
grandmother, who was always to be found sitting in 
the chimney corner with her knitting, ready to 
sympathize with all one’s joys and sorrows, or to tell 
a story about the time when she was a little girl. 
Mrs. Draper, who had no grandchildren, was pre- 
cisely Lois’s idea of what a grandmother ought to 
be, whereas Grandmother Lois seemed far more full 
of life than Lois’s mother, and was continually 
traveling to some strange part of the world. 

Lois admired her grandmother, but she was afraid 
of her, while on her side, Grandmother Lois liked 
children to be heard as well as seen, and the shy 
little girl, who was too ill at ease to be her natural 
self, was not the spicy lady’s ideal of what a grand- 
child should be. 
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Both Lois and Mrs. Page were considerably re- 
lieved at the prospect of not going to Grandmother 
Lois’s at Thanksgiving, for Mrs. Page was even less 
of a favorite with her husband’s mother than Lois 
was. 

“We will have a quiet dinner at home,” Mrs. 
Page said. “It isn’t worth while to have a turkey 
for just us two. We'll have a chicken.” 

Lois looked sober. 

“ Mother, it won’t seem like Thanksgiving with- 
outa turkey; can’t we have just a little young, small 
turkey ?” she pleaded. 

Before this important question was decided Maggie 
came in with a note from Mrs. Draper, inviting Mrs. 
Page and Lois to take their Thanksgiving dinner 
with herself and her husband. 

“We are quite alone,” she wrote, “and it will 
give us great pleasure to have you with us. I want 
you to stay in the evening, for I am going to invite 
the Morgan children, and Jessie Matthews and Dora 
Robertson. I am planning to have an old-fashioned 
Thanksgiving party like those I had when I was a 
little girl.” 

Lois could hardly wait for Thanksgiving Day to 
come, she was so eager to go to the house of her old 
friend. 
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In the morning she and her mother went to 
church, and when they came home Lois said, “It 
seems almost mean to go off and leave Minnie. Poor 
pussy, she has n’t a great deal to be thankful for. It 
is sad for her to have lost all her children.” 

The black kitten and the little tiger had gone 
some days before to live with Flossy Robertson, 
while Gem was now at Mrs. Draper’s, and Lady Jane 
Grey had been sent to Daisy. 

“You can give Minnie her Thanksgiving dinner 
before you go,” Mrs. Page said, and Lois made her 
little friend very happy with some choice morsels of 
fish. 

Lois and her mother were most cordially weleomed 
by the Drapers. Lois had become quite good friends 
with Judge Draper, for she had been at the house a 
number of times, but she was still a little afraid of 
him, for she never knew just when he was in fun 
and when he was in earnest. While he was carving 
the turkey he talked to Lois, trying to tease her as 
much as possible. 

“Ts that general still boarding with you, the man 
I meant to ask to play Bridge with me, only I never 
got around to it?”’ he inquired. 

“Tt was a cat,” said Lois, and she felt quite sure 
that the judge remembered this fact. 
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“A cat? Ah, yes, I recall that now. That was 
why I did nothing about the Bridge. It was not that 
I was remiss, but that he was a cat.” 

“He is dead now. He died a long time ago. I 
never liked him much, but I just love Minnie.” 

“What part of the turkey will you have, Miss 
Lois?” the judge next asked. 

“T don’t care. Any part.” 

“My dear young lady, let me give you one piece 
of advice. Always give a definite answer. It is a 
great aid to the carver. You cannot be too exact. 
Say, ‘I should like the northeast drumstick,’ or if you 
don’t care for the drumstick ask for the southwest 
wing, or the wishbone, or whatever part you prefer.” 

“T’ll take the wishbone if nobody else wants it,” 
said Lois. 

Kverything was very delicious, and Lois especially 
enjoyed a taste of all the different kinds of pie. 
There was squash pie and there was apple pie, Marl- 
borough pudding, cranberry tart, and mince pie. 
The judge kept up a joking conversation with Lois 
and her mother all through dinner. While they were 
eating their fruit and nuts and raisins, Mrs. Draper 
proposed that Gem should come in and have her 
Thanksgiving dinner with them. 

Lois could hardly sit still when she saw her favors 
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ite. Gem made a spring and landed on the table. 
She walked across the snowy table-cloth straight to 
Mrs. Draper. 

“‘ Dearest, how naughty of you,” said Mrs. Draper. 
“‘ However,” she added, “I don’t suppose you know 
it is wrong.” She put her down gently, and gave 
her a little plate of turkey and potatoes and gravy 
that the maid brought. 

When Gem finished her meal she promptly jumped 
up on the table again. 

“This is too much,” said the judge. “ Youll 
have her doing that every day, if you don’t punish 
her, Constance. You little wretch,” and he seized the 
kitten by the nape of the neck and put her down 
roughly on the floor, giving her a box on the ear to 
Lois’s dismay. Poor Gem had never been treated 
like this in all the joyous months of her young life. 
She was so alarmed that she looked around with big, 
frightened eyes for some way of escape. Alas! there 
was no friendly tree at hand, but when she saw the 
fireplace, with its unlighted logs, she made a dash 
for that and began quickly climbing up the chimney. 
Lois felt that Gem’s last hour had come. 

“ Good land!” ejaculated the judge. 

Poor, dear little Gem! Lois bitterly regretted ever 
having been persuaded to give her away. 
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They all gathered around the fireplace and a 
ehorus of voices called, “Gem, Gem, Gem, come 
down.” 

The kitten, however, was not at all inclined to 
obey this command. 

“ Her motto is ‘ Excelsior,’ ” said the judge. “She 
has decided to spend the winter in the chimney. It 
is a little inconvenient, as we shan’t be able to have 
a fire.” 

‘Come, Harry, there is nothing for you to do but 
to put your arm up the chimney and get her down,” 
said Mrs. Draper. “ It was you who made her go up 
there.” 

“JT made her go up the chimney? Upon my 
word! I suppose it was I who had her come in here, 
and who coaxed her to jump up on the table-cloth. 
Constance, do you realize that I have on my best 
coat, and that I am not a chimney-sweep by pro- 
fession ?” 

‘Put on your oldest coat, dear, but get her down 
at once, or the poor little thing will die of fright.” 

“Tt isn’t so easy to kill a cat,” he said. “Idon’t 
think she’s used up more than two of her nine 
lives. There was the time she crawled up on the 
roof ” — 

“That was an awful moment,” said Mrs. Draper. 
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‘‘ Then there was the occasion when you made me 
climb a tree and get her down. Ladies,” he added, 
“my wife wants to turn me into an acrobat. She 
is n’t at all worried about me; it would n’t matter to 
her if I were to break my old bones; she thinks it 
quite the usual thing for a man of my age to do 
gymnastic feats, but very unnatural for a kitten to 
do them.” 

“ Don’t believe a word he says,” said Mrs. Draper. 

After a considerable time the judge succeeded in 
getting the kitten, and she was taken out into the 
kitchen. She was no longer partly white, but the 
sootiest and grimiest of pussies. 

“‘T always did like a black cat,” soliloquized the 
judge, “and now I have got one.” 

A little later Jessie Matthews arrived. She was to 
spend the night with Lois, which would prolong the 
delights of this eventful day, and then Dora Robert- 
son and the Morgans came. 

First they were all to duck for apples and side 
to have a game of bagatelle, while the evening was 
to wind up with a Virginia reel. A wash-tub partly 
full of water was brought in, with a generous supply 
of Baldwin apples floating about in it. Each guest 
in turn was given a fork, and was allowed to have 
three trials. 
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“If you spear an apple you can have it,” said the 
judge; “but if you spear the tub we can’t spare that.” 

He was much pleased with Susan Morgan, and 
when she failed to spear an apple he gallantly 
dropped in the fork himself and secured a large one 
for her. Lois did not think this fair. She had had 
her eye on that apple, and had meant to try for it 
herself. 

When Lois’s turn came, she whispered to Ellen, 
“‘ They are getting very scant.’ 

“ They ’ll be scanter when it gets around to me,” 
said Ellen. “I wish things didn’t go by age. It 
ought to be the youngest first.” 

When Lois dropped her fork she could scarcely 
believe her eyes when it landed in a rosy apple. The 
second time she missed fire, but the third time she 
was successful again. LHllen also speared two apples, 
so there was no jealousy between them. 

After they had all had their turn the judge said, 
“ Now we will choose partners for bagatelle. There 
are just eleven of us. Mrs. Page will head one side 
and Mrs. Draper the other; there will be five on a 
side, and to make things even I will play first on 
one side and then on the other.” 

Lois wished that she could have had that envi- 
able position. She was made very happy because 
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Mrs. Draper chose her, first of all. Ellen was te 
have been on the other side, but she insisted upon 
playing with Lois, which was flattering. It would 
have been perfect if Jessie could have been on her 
side, too. 

The long bagatelle-board was covered with green 
cloth and had nine holes at the lower end of it. 
Each player, in turn, tried to put the nine balls into 
the holes. They were numbered from one to nine, 
and the centre hole, which was the hardest to fill, 
counted nine. 

Lois had never played any game in her whole life 
which she liked so much, and, to add to the enjoy- 
ment of this happy day, she proved to be one of the 
best players. Once she put a ball into the nine 
hole. In fact, she played so well that when there 
was to be a second game Mrs. Draper decided that 
she should head one of the sides and choose her 
partners, and so this time she was able to have both 
Jessie and Ellen play with her. Lois’s success lasted 
all through the evening, for when it came time for 
the Virginia reel and Mrs. Draper sat down at the 
piano to play for them to dance, Lois shrank into a 
corner, but Amyas came over to her and said, “ You 
danced with me at Susan’s party and you must dance 
with me again now.” 
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Lois would have felt more flattered if he had not 
tried to get Jessie first, but she had already been 
appropriated by Reuben. The judge led off with 
Susan Morgan. The winter dance was even more fun 
than the summer dance, for Lois was not so afraid 
of doing the wrong thing. Then, to crown all, there 
was the walk home with Jessie, and the night when 
the two little girls lay awake together in the spare- 
room bed with their arms around each other, talk- 
ing it all over. “Oh, dear, how I wish you were my 
sister,” said Lois. “It is so stupid to do things all 
by yourself, and so lovely when there are two. I 
think old-fashioned Thanksgivings are the nicest 
kind of all,’”’ she added, “‘ and I wish that Mrs. Dra- 
per was my grandmother.” 


CHAPTER XV 
NEW YEAR’S EVE AND NEW YEAR’S DAY 


Mr. Marruews had had a nervous breakdown, and 
his doctor advised his staying in the country all 
winter, and this meant that Jessie would not go 
back to New York. Lois was delighted to have this 
dear friend so near her. 

The Matthews family dined with Lois and her 
mother on Christmas Day, and the Pages were to 
spend New Year’s Eve and New Year’s Day with 
them. Lois was looking forward eagerly to the 
sleigh-ride through the snow-covered woods, and to 
the coasting that she and Jessie planned. On the 
last day of the year Lois could hardly wait for four 
o'clock to come. 

Alas! at three o’clock the sleigh appeared at the 
Pages’ door and a note was brought in begging 
Mrs. Page to come to Mrs. Matthews at once, as 
Mr. Matthews was having a serious ill turn. Mrs. 
Matthews had sent Jessie to stay with her aunt. 
When Lois heard this news it seemed as if the diss 
appointment were more than she could bear. 
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“ Mother,” she said, “I have been thinking all 
the week of the beautiful time that Jessie and I 
were to have. I never had such a good time in all 
my life as we were going to have.” 

“Think of poor Mr. Matthews, dear, and how 
much worse it is for him than for you.” 

“ Mother, are you really going to stay away from 
me all night ?”’ and her eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes, Lois, and you must be as brave as you 
can. You and Maggie will get on very well for one 
night.” 

“‘ Mother, it is so perfectly horrid to spend your 
New Year’s Eve all alone, when you had expected 
to have the best time you ever had.” _ 

“‘T am very sorry for you, dear. You can go and 
get one of the Morgans to come and take tea with 
you to-night.” 

“But, mother, you forget that Anne and Ellen 
are spending their Christmas vacation with their 
cousins. They don’t get home until next week.” 

“ Well, you can ask Gertrude Brown to come, or 
Dora Robertson.” 

“TY don’t want either of them. I would rather 
not have anybody, unless I can have the ones I 
want.” | 

After her mother had gone, Lois sat down on 
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the window seat with a book. She had not felt so 
unhappy since those first sad days after Daisy’s 
departure. 

“Tam very unfortunate, J always have bad luck,” 
Lois thought. She went out into the kitchen and 
invited Minnie to come and stay with her. 

“ Poor pussy,” she said, “you have a hard time, 
too. You have lost all your children. I don’t see 
how you stand it as well as you do.” 

There was a bright fire burning on the hearth, 
and Minnie curled herself up on the rug. She purred 
softly and looked the picture of content. 

“‘ Sweetheart, tell me how it is you are so happy,” 
Lois asked. “Is it because you forget, or because 
you look on the bright side? I think it is because 
you are only a cat.” 

Lois was still feeling as if life had nothing left 
to offer, when she looked out of the window and 
saw Mrs. Draper coming up the path. Now there 
was something consoling in the mere presence of 
this friend. She was old, and not very strong; she 
had reached that time of life when her pleasures 
were narrowed to the things that Lois cared for 
least ; nevertheless, Mrs. Draper seemed happy, and 
it always made Lois happy to be with her. 

She ran to the door and let her in. 
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“ Are you and Minnie all alone?” Mrs. Draper 
inquired, as she entered the parlor. “ How cozy you 
look. There is nothing in the world so cheerful as 
a cat and a fire and a child.” 

Lois was ashamed to tell Mrs. Draper how far 
from cheerful she felt. “Mother is away,” she ex- 
plained. “Mr. Matthews is sick, and she’s gone 
to stay with Mrs. Matthews, and Jessie has gone to 
her aunt’s. Jessie and I were going to have the 
best time we ever had in all our lives,” Lois ended 
with conviction. 

“T am so sorry for you, dear; but as that good 
time is lost, you will have to make up your mind to 
have as good a time as you can with what is left. 
I was coming to ask you and your mother if you 
would like to take a sleigh-ride with Mr. Draper 
and me? We are going to be driven over to South 
Sidmouth, where my nieces are giving a party. 
I knew you were both fond of sleigh-rides, and I 
thought you might like to go over with us and come 
back with the sleigh. As she is not Here, would you 
like to go?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lois. 

When Mrs. Draper came for her, Lois had already 
forgotten her disappointment. 

It was delightful to be warmly wrapped up in 
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furs and to sit on the front seat of the Drapers’ 
sleigh, while the black horses sped along over the 
snowy road. Lois was enchanted with the beauty 
of the winter landscape. She liked the dark, pow- 
dered firs and hemlocks, and the white fields of 
snow, sometimes covered with the tracks of little 
animals. Lois saw one squirrel sunning himself on 
a stone wall. 

When they reached the house where the party was 
to be given, Lois saw a group of young people just 
starting out, with their skates im their hands. One 
pretty girl in red with a big black muff she recog- 
nized as Susan Morgan. 

“ Lois,’ Susan said, “ how glad I am to see you. 
Can’t she stay a little while, Mrs. Draper, and go 
down to the river with me and watch the skating 
and see the bonfire?” 

“Yes, indeed; the sleigh can wait half an hour 
just as well as not.” 

Lois was very fond of Ellen’s grown-up sister, and 
she went with her gladly across the snowy fields to 
the river. The snow was piled high on each side of 
the narrow path. 

“J like winter so much better than summer,” said 
Susan. “I love the snow and the icy trees and the 
cold wind and the skating and the winter animals 
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shows off against the snow.” 

They were in the midst of a very interesting con- 
versation about animals when a tiresome young 
man joined them, who insisted on monopolizing 
Susan’s attention. He was one of those who had 
been at her party. He asked Susan to skate with 
him up the river, and when she declined he inquired 
if she was to be “ tied to that kid” all the afternoon. 

“T am going to show Lois the bonfire,” she said. 
“ You had better not wait for me.” 

Lois enjoyed watching the skaters. The river was 
gay with girls and boys in their bright-colored sweat- 
ers. The bonfire was a beautiful sight. Lois and 
Susan stood in the circle of young people who were 
warming their hands before its cheerful blaze. One 
of the girls passed around toasted marshmallows, 
and she gave Lois three. It would have been a per- 
fect half hour except for the presence of the objec- 
tionable young man, who insisted on staying with 
Susan and walking back to the sleigh with them. 

The afternoon had been so pleasant that Lois did 
not mind eating her supper with only Maggie and 
the cat for company. They all had it together in 
the kitchen, which Lois preferred, it was so much 
more sociable. 
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The next day a message came from Lois’s mother 
saying that Mr. Matthews was so ill she should have 
to stay a day or two longer. Mrs. Page also said 
that when the Morgans heard from Susan that Lois 
was all alone they telephoned that they were very 
much in need of a daughter, and asked if they might 
borrow Lois, so she was to go there to stay until her 
mother came home. 

Lois’s feelings were mixed at this prospect. She 
was afraid of the boys, and it was aggravating to go 
to the Morgans’ when Ellen and Anne were away, 
and yet she was so fond of Mr. and Mrs. Morgan 
that she looked forward with pleasure to seeing them. 

Maggie was packing a bag for Lois when Mrs. 
Draper appeared with a parcel in her hand. 

“ Dear,” she said, “ I have brought you and Minnie 
a small New Year’s present. When I was a little 
girl we always used to have New Year’s presents 
instead of Christmas presents.” 

“‘ How strange,” said Lois. 

“T was going to ask you to come and stay with 
me,’ said Mrs. Draper, “but you will be happier 
where there are children.” 

“T don’t know about that; there are only boys at 
home.” 


She opened the parcel eagerly and found a box 
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was made of wood, and there were holes in it where 
the catnip came out, as Minnie rolled it across the 
floor. The cat was delighted with her present. Lois 
opened the box and found that it contained a quire 
of note-paper and a package of envelopes. The 
paper had a blue L stamped on it. There was also 
a blotter with a calendar on one side and the picture 
of a tiger cat that looked something like Minnie, 
only it had longer ears and a larger head. 

Lois was much pleased with her present. In the 
box she also found some verses addressed to Minnie, 


which she read aloud. 


Furry, purry pussy-cat, 

Do you think of this and that, 

As you sit before the fire, 

And the flames leap higher and higher ? 
Do you dream of many a dish, 
Toothsome mouse, and fragrant fish ? 


Furry, purry pussy-cat, 

As you lie upon the mat, 

Is your banquet always graced 
With the fish you did not taste ? 
Is the mouse you vainly sought 
Sweeter than the one you caught ? 


Furry, purry little sage, 
You are wise beyond your age. 
Much you ’ve lived in little space, 
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Comrade of the feline race, 
Loved and lost and loved and then — 
Lost and loved and lost again. 


Furry, purry pussy-cat, 

As you lie upon the mat, 
Sheltered from the winter’s storm, 
By the fireside snug and warm, 
Dozing on with joyous purr, 

You ’re a true philosopher. 


Lois looked up at Mrs. Draper brightly. 

‘‘Tt is like me!” she said. “The mouse I did n’t 
catch was the day with Jessie. And the one I did 
catch was the drive yesterday and the present from 


you. I think it was perfectly lovely of you to give 
me a New Year’s present, Mrs. Draper.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
A BORROWED DAUGHTER 


“Lois, I am so glad to see you, we need a daughter 
very much,’ Mrs. Morgan said, when Lois arrived. 
“Tam going to treat you exactly as I treat my own 
children. You shall sleep in Ellen’s and Anne’s 
room while they are away, and play with the paper 
dolls, or read, and have the freedom of the house. 
Mr. Morgan is making parish calls and the boys are 
skating, and I have to go to a committee meeting, 
but we will all meet at tea-time.” 

Lois went up to the children’s room, feeling very 
homesick. She was not accustomed to this easy way 
of treating a daughter. It seemed that an only child 
was of much more consequence than a member of a 
large family. Lois sat down by the window and took 
out the box of paper dolls. She ranged the twelve 
in a row, putting the dark-haired DeCourey Mor- 
timer at one end of the line and his blond cousin, 
Mortimer de Courcy, at the other end; but even the 
united charms of these distinguished families failed 
to console her. 
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‘Oh, dear! how I wish you were all alive,” she 
sighed. “ Only I suppose I should be afraid of some 
of you, and I am sure Muriel De Courcy and Gwen- 
dolen Mortimer would n’t want to play with me, they 
look so haughty. I wish I were at home with Maggie 
and Minnie. I wish mother hadn’t gone away. I 
wish I had gone to stay with Mrs. Draper. It is per- 
fectly horrid to play all by yourself in a strange 
house until tea-time. If only Anne and Ellen were 
here it would be so lovely.” 

Lois had brought her mother’s note with her, and 
as she read it over and over her eyes filled with tears. 

“‘T miss my little girl very much. We have never 
been separated so long, but you will have such a 
good time at the Morgans’ that I know you will not 
miss me.” 

A tear fell down and splashed on the pink frock 
of the beautiful Violet Mortimer. 

“Oh, dear, I’ve spoiled the best gown of Ellen’s 
favorite child. What will she say to me! Ill have 
to try and make a new gown for Violet.” 

The occupation of dressmaker was so absorbing 
that Lois shed no more tears, and although she was 
not so skillful with paper and scissors and paste as 
her friends were, she contrived to make a pretty 
dress before it grew too dark to work any longer. 


THE OCCUPATION OF DRESSMAKER WAS ABSORBING 
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Lois went down into the parlor then, where the maid 
was building a fire on the hearth. 

“Shall I light the lamp, Miss Lois?” she in- 
quired. 

“No, Sarah; I’ll just sit here by the fire until 
they come.” 

Lois threw herself down on the hearth-rug and 
watched the bright blaze flare up and make strange 
shadows in the room. She wondered what daughters 
did in a large family, and had visions of warming 
Mr. Morgan’s slippers before the fire and getting 
out Mrs Morgan’s work-basket. 

“ Would Mr. Morgan like it if I got out his slip- 
pers for him ? Does Ellen do that?” she asked. She 
felt that it would be so pleasant to be helpful. 

“ Mr. Morgan always changes his shoes upstairs.” 

“What do Anne and Ellen do for their father 
and mother that I can do?” 

“They do quite a lot of housework. They dust 
their room and make their beds and take turns in 
dusting the parlor, and when Miss Susan 1s away one 
of them helps Mrs. Morgan with the breakfast 
dishes.” 

Lois was not fond of housework, and her eager- 
ness to be of use abated. 

Did one go away to make a visit only to be pur 
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sued by that hateful bed-making and dusting that 
was so trying at home ? 

She was very shy at tea-time and did not say a 
word all through the meal, for she was overpowered 
by the boys. She was too frightened even to ask for 
the salt, which was on the other side of the table, 
and she would have liked a third slice of bread, but 
it was far easier to go without it than to ask for it. 

When tea was over they all gathered around the 
fire while Mr. Morgan read aloud for an hour from 
“Tvanhoe,” which Lois found absorbingly interest- 
ing. Afterwards the boys went upstairs to a large 
attic room that was used as a workroom and play- 
room. 

“We are going to get our newspaper ready to 
send off,” Amyas said. He turned to Lois with the 
patronizing air of a feudal lord toa serf. “ You can 
come up with us if you like.” 

Lois felt flattered and frightened. She hesitated. 

“Go with them, dear,” said Mrs. Morgan. “ Amyas 
would n’t ask you if he did n’t want you.” 

“The worst part is getting the newspapers done up 
and directed,’’ Amyas said. “ Anne and Ellen always 
do that. Do you write well?’ he asked abruptly. 

**T don’t know.” 


“We have a lot of out-of-town subscribers, in 
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Quinby, that’s the town we used to live in. Write, 
‘Miss Margaret Ford, Quinby, Mass.’ You can write 
it on this piece of paper, and if you write well enough 
I'll let you write some of the addresses.” 

“ You’ve got a great deal better handwriting 
than Ellen,” said the critical Amyas. ‘It is as good 
as Anne’s. Only ‘ Margret’ isn’t the way to spell 
‘Margaret.’ ”’ 

It was astonishing what good friends Lois and 
the boys became before the evening was over. She 
thought Amyas would despise her for being such a 
poor speller, but instead of that he was condescend- 
ing enough to take pleasure in setting her night. 

The next morning Lois helped Mrs. Morgan with 
the breakfast dishes. Now for some mysterious 
reason Mrs. Morgan’s dishes were more interesting 
than those at home. For one thing, her tumblers 
were thicker, so that Lois did not have to be so care- 
ful not to wipe a piece out of them, and then Mrs. 
Morgan was not so particular as Mrs. Page. Lois 
had been trained so carefully by her mother that 
Mrs. Morgan praised her and called her a little house- 
wife, and this was gratifying. When the work of 
the house was done Mrs. Morgan said, — 

“Mr. Morgan is writing his sermon, and I have 
to go and do some errands. I shan’t be gone long. 
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You can stay here, or you can go skating with the 
boys.” 

Lois had never learned to skate and she felt sure 
the boys would not want her, so she said, “I would 
rather stay here, please.”’ 

It was very foolish, but as soon as she was left 
all alone the tears came into her eyes again, and she 
began to long for her mother, and her dear home, 
in spite of all its drawbacks in the way of thin tum- 
blers and particular housekeeping. 

“I guess there are some good things about being 
an only child,” she thought. “It’s just as it is with 
Minnie. When she has kittens she has their company, 
and when she hasn’t, she’s a great deal more im- 
portant, because she’s the only one. There are nice 
things and horrid things about everything.” 

Lois was crying quietly on the window seat when 
Reuben burst into the room. 

“Mother, where did you put my skates?” he 
asked. “ Where’s mother, Lois?” 

Lois hastily wiped her eyes. 

‘She ’s gone out. The skates were on the parlor 
sofa, and I saw your mother put them in that little 
closet by the hall door.” 

“Gee! If people would only let my things alone!”’ 
He saw that Lois’s eyes were red, and although it 
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would spoil his fun to take a little girl to the pond 
he had a kind heart. 

“ Come along skating with us,” he said. 

“T don’t know how.” 

“We'll find up Ellen’s skates and I’ll teach you.” 

Amyas did not want to wait for them and went 
on ahead with another boy, and it would be hard to 
say who was shyer, Lois or Reuben. She felt that 
it was rude to walk all the way to the mill-pond 
without saying a word, and racked her brains to find 
a subject for conversation, while he had the advan- 
tage in not stopping to think whether he was polite 
or not; the whole thing was an awful bore, but it 
was better than leaving a little girl crying at home. 

“Didn’t we have a lovely time Thanksgiving 
evening ?” Lois asked at length. 

“ Bully.” 

She found, as others of her sex have done before 
her, that if there was to be talking she must do 
most of it, so she launched into a vivid description 
of how Gem went up the chimney, only to find that 
her companion had so poor an opinion of cats that 
it roused her to stand up for the race. Reuben, on 
his side, loved dogs, and hoped to have one some- 
time. After this, things went better, for Lois was 
able to make him talk for a long time on the com: 
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parative merits of Boston terriers and shepherd 
collies. 

“ What a lot you know!” she said with admira- 
tion ; “ they are all just dogs to me. I don’t know 
the different kinds.” | 

“T will tell you about all the different dogs we 
meet,” he said. 

When they reached the mill-pond there were a 
number of girls and boys there already, among them 
Ethel Smith and Gertrude Brown. Ethel came over 
to them at once and began to talk most fluently to 
Reuben. He did not seem to care for her much, but 
was intent on giving Lois a skating lesson. Lois fell 
down the first thing, and Ethel tittered, which made 
Reuben so angry that he said, “ We'll go over to 
the other side of the pond where there won’t be any 
one to watch us,” and turning his back on Ethel 
Smith he walked away. It took more than one lesson 
before Lois learned to stand up on the ice, and when 
she felt herself actually skating for a step or two 
her joy knew no bounds, and Reuben was much 
gratified at his success as a teacher. 

Susan was the first to come home, and on the day 
of the second lesson she went with them to the ice. 
Lois’s visit was prolonged from day to day, and 
finally, to her joy, Anne and Ellen returned. 
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“ You dear thing!” said Ellen, flinging her arms 
around Lois’s neck. “ It was so aggravating to have 
you here while we were gone. It made me want to 
be in two places at once. And, oh, do you know I 
have seen Daisy.” 

“ Isn’t she lovely ?” Lois exclaimed. 

“Well, no,” said Ellen, “I didn’t care for her 
much. She always wanted the best playthings, and 
she was miserable if she did not decide just what 
games to play. I wanted the best playthings my- 
self,” Hllen added candidly, “and the games I 
wanted to play were a lot nicer than hers.” 

“Yes, you have to do the way she wants,” Lois 
admitted, “ but I never minded that. She is so 
pretty and so dear.” 

“She thinks a lot of you,” Ellen said, “ but I 
don’t want you to like her better than you do 
me.” 

‘TI have known her longer, but no one invents 
such nice games as you do, Ellen,” said Lois diplo- 
matically. 

Those last days at the Morgans were very delight- 
ful, and Lois felt almost as if she belonged there, 
when the time came to go home. It was good to 
get back to her dear mother, and to her affectionate 
Minnie, but, after the first excitement was over, it 
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seemed very solitary, for the best of mothers and 
the most intelligent of cats cannot fill the place of 
a child one’s own age. 

“ Oh! How I wish I had asister! ” Lois said one 
afternoon ; “ Ellen always has Anne.” 

‘“‘ Dearest,” said her mother, “ something is going 
to happen that is very sad for Jessie, but that will 
be a cloud with a silver lining for us. Dr. Robertson 
says that Mr. Matthews’s only chance of regaining 
his health is to go abroad, away from all care, for a 
year or two, and Mrs. Matthews is to go with him. 
Cicely will stay on at Bryn Mawr, and I have begged 
to have Jessie come to us.” 

‘Oh, mother!” Lois’s eyes shone, “I never, 
never dreamed of anything so lovely !” 

Mrs. Page had a little, selfish pang, for Lois 
would not be so dependent for her happiness on 
her, but she said, ‘‘ Yes, dear, it will be just like 
having a sister.” 

“And to think that it should be Jessie! You 
_ know, mother, she always makes me feel as if she 
thought I was so nice, and that everything I did 
was all right.” 

Lois went upstairs that night with a glad heart. 
It would be a very long time before she was an only 
child again. Now there would always be two to do 
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everything, two to play together, two to go to school 
together and to church, and best of all, two to go 
to parties. It would take half the terror from those 
formidable occasions to have happy Jessie always 
by her side. 

“Little white bed!” she exclaimed, as she pulled 
back her quilt, “in a few days you will not be alone, 
either, for there will be a second little white bed next 
you. Oh, dear! Oh, dear! It is almost too much 
happiness ! ” 
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Ir takes sympathy for the child’s 
point of view as well as good 
writing to make children’s books 
popular. These qualities the books 
of Miss Phillips certainly possess. 
She sees things through a child’s 
eyes, whether her subject is history, 
asin “ The Story of Nancy Hanks”’; 
or merely a pleasant story of a 
visit to the country, as in ““Humpty- 
Dumpty House’”’; or the adven- 
tures of “Pretty Polly Perkins,” 
“the prettiest, the softest, the 
most comfortable rag-doll that 
ever belonged to any little girl.” 
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Illustrated. 
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